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PREPARATORY DRILL IN FIGURES. 
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Txovueu there is no royal road to knowledge in the teaching 
and studying of arithmetic, operations in figures alone seem to 
be the easiest work for the deaf-mute in school; in a wisely- 
chosen road he proceeds so smoothly that it might almost be 
called a royal one. Knowing that figures do not lie, he can be 
absolutely sure of himself and his work, and usually likes it bet- 
ter than exercises in language, where he is continually meeting 
with doubtful points and continually making mistakes. 

Though the mode of explaining operations and the course of 
drill here outlined are especially designed for scholars of dull 
minds, they would apply to a bright class equally well. There 
are almost always a few slow pupils in every class ; it is better to 
attend to these, for the other and quicker pupils will acquire what 
is taught without special effort in their direction from the teacher. 

The aim is to prevent mistakes rather than correct them ; the 
motto, one step at a time, and complete mastery of each and 
every step as faras taken. As the mind memorizes by frequent 
repetitions, which are so much the better if made understand- 
ingly, and as very lasting impressions are produced when short 
intervals of time come between these repetitions, the pupil can 
be so well drilled that it becomes more like play than work to 
him ; he finds it a pleasure instead of a task to perform opera- 
tions in figures. 

Nor is it a waste of time to train a class so highly as here in- 
dicated ; on the contrary, it is a positive saving. Fewer mis- 
takes are made and less time is lost in future operations. The 


pupil, feeling himself perfect so far, is encouraged and confident. 
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He walks firmly along, instead of stumbling and soon falling 
hopelessly in the rear. It is with him as with a colt: both must 
be trained to know and use their strength, which, while being 
fully exercised, must not be overtasked, or both will balk. Slow 
pupils especially need attention in this respect. If they once 
fall behind and lose confidence in themselves, how can they 
overtake their quicker fellows? 

Again, rapid and accurate operations in figures allow more of 
the attention to be given to other points in the work, such as 
the steps to be taken in solving a problem, the meaning of the 
modifying words given, and like considerations. The mind is 
not troubled by a fear of making mistakes with the figures ; its 
force is spent on perceiving the method required for the solu- 
tion, or, to speak algebraically, on making the statement, not 
on working it out. 

A single instance occurring recently will show the need of 
thorough drill, so that every one in a class shall be perfect in 
each stage before entering upon the next. A boy had been at 
school five years and yet could not subtract correctly. In the 
sixth year, with careful drill at every step, but with not more 
than his fair share of attention from the teacher, he was started 
right and progressed as far as operations in Federal Money. 
It seems a positive cruelty to lead a slow mind into difficulties 
which it is not, as far as possible, prepared to overcome. 

The exercises outlined below are in numeration and notation, 
and in addition and multiplication, with their respective oppo- 
sites, subtraction and division. 

NUMERATION. 

Supposing the pupil able to count correctly up to one hun- 
dred, we can begin to teach him numeration. Write the word 
“units ” on the black-board, and tell the class it means the num- 
bers from 1 to9. (This is not the whole of the truth, but just 
enough for our present purpose.) Have them repeat this defi- 
nition to you, one by one. Then write the word “tens,” and 
define it as meaning 10, 20, etc., up to 90. Let them repeat as 
before. Now write “ hundreds ;” you denote the numbers with 
your fingers, not writing them. Drill in all three words till the 


weakest know them perfectly. Contract the words to their re- 
spective initial letters—“u,” “+,” “h;” ask what each letter 
stands for, and drill as before. 

The next step is to take any single figure, say 7, write “u” 
over it, and have the pupil tell you it is seven. Rub out the 
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““u” and write ‘“t” over it—do not add the cipher—and have 
him say it is seventy; then substitute “h” for “t:” he says, 
“seven hundred.” Drill thoroughly upon isolated figures, hav- 
ing the letters over them. 

Next write a row of ciphers or figures, and say they must be 
marked off into groups or periods of three each, beginning at 
the right, thus: 

00 | 000 | 000 | 000 

Then tell them to write “u,” “t,” “h,” over each cipher or 
figure, beginning at the right as before, and preserving the 
proper order of the letters ; we shall now have : 


tu | htu | htu | htu 
00 | 000 | 000 | 000 


Ciphers are given at first as less likely to draw off the atten- 
tion from the division into periods and the position of the 
proper letters over them; but to keep up their memory we 
will now substitute figures for the ciphers, and drill as with 
isolated figures and their letters. 

It will next be time to write the names over the periods. 
Keep telling the class to begin at the right—first period, no 
name; second period, thousand ; third, millions; fourth, bil- 
lions. After allowing a few minutes to memorize, rub out all, 
write new rows of figures, and call up one member of the class 
after another to divide a row into periods, to write the letters 
“u,” “t,” “h,” over the figures, and to name each period. 

Having the periods properly named, and each figure indexed 
by one of the initial letters “u,” “t,” “h,” take any one period 
ata time, cover the others in the row with a book or slate, point 
successively at the hundreds, tens, units, and name over the 
period ; the pupil at the same time will give correctly in words 
the exposed period. When each period has been taken and 
mastered separately, we can begin at the left and go through 
the whole row with safety. After a time the words “ tlousand,” 
“millions,” may be omitted; then the letters “u,” “t,” “h;” and 
the periods may be separated by the comma, as in common 
practice. Whenever the pupil gets off the track, take him back 
and send him along the same road again. 


NOTATION. 
For notation, haye this diagram or formula : 
bi mi th 


In writing out the example which is to be put into figures, 
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keep the words belonging to one period in a single line, sepa- 
rate from the rest, and to attract attention to the name of that 
period, underscore it, thus : 

Two hundred and seventy billions, 

Four hundred and four millions, ete. 

Taking a line at a time, point at the name Jillions of the 
period; make the pupil designate that period in the formula ; 
then point at the modifying hundreds, tens, or units, and the 
pupil will put the figures in their proper places ; he puts 2 under 
“h” for two hundred, 7 under “t” for seventy, and so on, ending 
with writing ciphers in the places not otherwise filled. After 
practice, let the lines be closed up and run continuously together. 

It is desirable to have a test for the accuracy of the work. 
When the figures have been put down from the words of an 
example, cover the words and write them out from the figures 
alone; then uncover the original example and compare the 
two. By this means, errors in notation show themselves very 
plainly to the pupil, so that he can, if so inclined, detect and 
correct them himself. 

Irregular fofms, such as eighteen hundred, three thousand 
millions, should be deferred to a future time, when they can be 
explained by the aid of multiplication. 

We next come to the more important operations of 

ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION. 
A table in forty-two squares is prepared as follows : 


6 6 6 7 Ff 7 


9 9 y 9 17 18 
1+ 8/2 7 6 | 4 518 9 
10 10 10 wm | 10 | 4 
11 11 11 11 } 15 15 
6/24 4616+ 917458 

| 12 12 12 12 | 16 16 

+9 $+ 
Ss 13 | 14 | 
47] 


l 5 | 2 3/1 5|3 4 
l i\3 613 5 | 4 4/1 2 3 
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Let the pupil commit this table to memory. He begins by 
reciting, 1+ 5 =6,2+4—6,3+3—6. Give out the num- 
ber 7, and the pupil recites, 1+ 6— 7, and so on. He must 
keep at it a little at a time and retrace his steps frequently, 
till he has the whole table at his fingers’ ends. To perfect 
him further, the figures must be put on the board in squares 
7 5 8 
9 1 2 


Not till he is able to repeat in every instance, without hesita- 
tion or error, the sum of the figures, whether pointed at on the. 
board or shown from the hands, can he safely be taught to carry. 
This done, write the figures from 1 to 9, inclusive, on the black- 
board. Point at one and another of them successively, the pu- 
pil looking on and adding mentally ; require immediately the sum 
of all the figures thus indicated. By this preliminary drill, the 
pupil is well prepared for the long columns that add up among 
the fifties and hundreds, and the teacher has had an opportunity 
to find out his particular deficiencies. He must keep striking at 
the knots, which is the best way in dealing with logs—and 
blockheads. 

By a glance at the foregoing table, it will be seen that in the 
middle of each square is the sum of the numbers at the sides. 
Cover one of the side figures or a column of them, and taking 
the two exposed numbers in the square, ask the pupil to sub- 
tract the smaller from the greater, telling him the other figure 
(which is covered) in the square is the answer. If he knows 
the table well, he replies correctly at once, and is delighted to 
find that he has already mastered the subtraction table without 


well mixed up, thus: 


knowing he was doing so. 

To get the figures more at his command, however, it will be 
necessary to put them down in eighty-four squares, in no par- 
ticular order relatively to each other, and have him repeat the 
differences at sight with readiness and certainty. 

Tell him, or, what is better, show him by ocular demonstra- 
tion, that he can never take a greater number from a smaller. 
To repeat this axiom once a day for a week would not be a waste 
of time or energy. Before proceeding to subtract in large sums, 
to make sure of the duller minds, let these arbitrary formulas be 
learned and repeated without confusion : 

1. Upper, large: lower, small; can subtract, not add 10. 

2. Upper, small; lower, large; cannot subtract, add 10. 
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3. Not add 10, not carry 1; add 10, carry 1. 
We will now subtract 724 
332 


You ask the pupil, “Is 2 smaller than 4? Can 2 (lower) be 
subtracted from 4 (upper)?” If doubtful, he must decide by 
applying the first or second formula. As you go on, when he 
says you cannot subtract 3 from 2, tell him he is right, and 
repeat the axiom about the utter impossibility of taking a 
greater number from a smaller. You continue, “I cannot take 
3 from 2, but I will add 10 to 2 and make it 12, so it will be 
larger than 3; see this cross, to show it is not 2, but 12. I 
can take 3 from 12, can I? how many?” After writing down 
the answer, you say: ‘“ Because I added 10 to 2, which the cross 
shows, I must carry 1 and add it to the next figure in the lower 
line, according to the third formula.” You will make the opera- 
tion clearer by at first writing the carried figure 1 close to the 
next lower figure and rubbing both out to write their sum in 
their place, especially when carrying to 9. 

The first exercises of the pupil must be: (@) to distinguish each 
figure in the minuend smaller than the figure below it; (4) to add 
10 to—i. e., put a mark over—every such figure ; (c) to carry and 
add 1 in consequence of that addition. The rest is easy. 


MULTIPLICATION. 
Have a table of 30 squares, which can be committed to 
memory. 


14 Ld | 16 | 18 20 


21 24 25 27 28 
3183 { 5 { 
6 6 {) 8 
30 | 32 35 86 10 
| | 4 6 D 
7 8 9 
|} 42 | 45 | 48 | 49 | 54 
| 6 | 5 | 6 | 7 6 
| 8 9 |g | 9 9 
| 56 63 | 64 72 | 81 


. 
{ 3 > 6 
» » » » 
Z 2 2 
7 8 | 6 9 5 
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It will be noticed this table is available also for the first sim- 
ple steps in short division. If we take the largest number in a 
square for the dividend and one of the smaller for the divisor, 
the remaining one will be the quotient. When it is covered or 
rubbed out, the pupil supplies it, thus performing division as a 
result of efforts directed toward multiplication only. 

Instead of this table, however, the following is convenient 
and quite quickly learned—as the hardest part is presented 
first—when the pupil is eager for conquest: 9 < 9 =81,9 «8 

72, down to 9 x 2 =18. Asa matter of curiosity, notice that 
here the product begins with the figure of the multiplier minus 
1, and that the sum of its two figures is 9. Next present 
8 < 8 = 64, down to 8 X 2—16, then 7 X 7-49, and so on. 1 
and 0 as multipliers should be shown in comparison with each 
other: ‘Take a number once, and you have that same number ; 
take a number no times—/. e., take it not at all—and you have 
nothing.” 

As in addition and subtraction, these figures are to be put 
in squares, 36 in all, in new positions relative to each other, and 
constantly practised upon; also given from the hands of the 
teacher. By taking a few squares at a time, and turning back 
after each new move to go over the same ground again, the 
most backward scholar can succeed. When the multiplication 
table has been mastered by sheer force of memory the teacher 
should show how the products are obtained; how one number 
is taken as many times as there are unite in another number ; 
how the pupil can find for himself a forgotten product by 
adding up one sum the required number of times; how 2 times 
8 plus 4 times 8 equal 6 times 8, or 3 times 4 plus 3 times 5 
equal 3 times 9. 

The steps to be taken when multiplying with large sums are 
to be memorized in their proper order by the pupil before he 
attempts the operations themselves to any extent, else the 
latter become guess-work ; and to guard him against mistakes 
he should begin with the habit of writing down as fully as pos- 
sible all operations, such as the addition of carried tens, instead 
of performing them mentally. 


DIVISION. 


The experience of the writer makes him believe it better to 
teach long division before short. In the former, the pupil has 
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all the work shown before his eyes, and learns more quickly ; 
indeed, short division could not be taught to dull minds with- 
out giving the figures in full. As the pupil really learns short 
division in learning long, when master of the latter he is 
master of the former. 

To start with, give out these arbitrary formulas to be memo- 
rized and repeated in the same order by each pupil individually : 

1. Right, left, multiply. 

Put down. 

Lower, less, (lay emphasis here.) 
Subtract. 

Left, lowest, less, (emphasize here again.) 
Take down. 

Right, left, multiply ; and so on. 

When these steps, given as yet without explanation, are per- 
fectly recited, the pupil is ready for an example. Let him 
multiply the divisor by the figures from 0, 1, 2, to 9, inclusive, 
keeping the products separate and plainly in view on the side 
of his slate. Tell him to choose one of the products and put 
it down under the dividend, not omitting to put the accom- 
panying multiplier in the place of the quotient. Now tell him 
to apply the steps he has memorized : 

1. Right, (quotient,) left, (divisor,) madtiply. 

2. Put down (the product under the dividend, beginning at 
left.) 

3. Lower, less. Here you stop and ask him if the product 
just chosen is less than the sum denoted by the figures of the 
dividend it is under. If it is not, you tell him the work is 
wrong; the product he chose is too large, and he must take a 
smaller. So, rubbing out that product and the quotient, you 
tell him to chose another from those he has ready on the side 
of the slate. 

But if it is less, we come to the next step: 4. Subtract. 

5. Left, lowest, less. Here you point to the divisor, (left,) to 
the remainder, (lowest,) and say less. If the remainder is 
larger than the divisor the product just chosen is too small; 
so he must rub it out and choose a larger one. But if the re- 
mainder is less than the divisor tell him he has hit the mark ; 
and now he may: 6. Zake down one figure at a time from the 
dividend, and then go on as before. The division finished, he 
is to multiply divisor and quotient to test the correctness of 
the work. 


bo 
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It certainly will not take long for a class to learn the steps 
and tables shown above. An intelligent one ought to master 
the formulas and steps of division thoroughly in two weeks, at 
an hour a day; so, provided it multiplies and subtracts cor- 
rectly, this class must be working out examples in division very 
smoothly and correctly within that time. 

It is wiser to teach the pupil the right way at once, and fully, 
than to let him fall into it only after repeated corrections of 
mistakes. 


THE EARLY HOME TRAINING OF DEAF-MUTE 
CHILDREN. 


[ Tue following article, which is translated for the Annals from the Re- 
port of the Royal Wiirtemberg Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb for 
1869, contains nothing that is new to teachers of the deaf, but it is adapted, 
we think, to be of very great value to the parents of young deaf-mute 
children. While the article is in type we shall have some copies of it 
printed separately, which we shall be happy to furnish, free of charge, to 
any parents of deaf-mute children, or to any officers of institutions who 
may apply for it.—Ep. ANNALS. | 

The idea that one of their children lacks the sense of hearing 
presents itself to parents in various ways. It will occur to 
them naturally if they already have deaf children, or if difficulty 
of hearing or deafness is found among their relatives. The idea 
may first be awakened by observing the infant itself. If such 
a child feels and sees, is sensitive to pain, takes delight in 
bright colors, smiles at the kind attentions of those around it, 
but appears insensible to loud talking, to the songs of its 
mother or sister, (especially if the face be turned away from it,) 
what will its friends think? But if the child pays no attention 
to a louder noise close to it, or if at a penetrating sound like 
that produced by a thunder-clap or a shot, where other little 
children are frightened and cry, it keeps quiet, or is only ex- 
cited if, at the same time with the noise, the ground, or its bed, 
or some object touching it should be shaken, this will also ap- 
pear suspicious to its relatives. The fact will be yet more 
noticeable if it was not so at first, but later—perhaps after some 
sickness such as measles, scarlet fever, inflammation of the 
brain, small-pox, etc., which sometimes result in loss of hear- 
ing—this state of things begins and then continues. 

If, moreover, after the first instinctive natural utterances, 


i 
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the sounds which children usually make in imitation of human 
speech during the early months of their existence are not heard, 
or if after the ordinary time has elapsed they do not repeat the 
words “ papa,” “mamma,” etc. ; if, in general, they do not begin 
to talk or take notice of human speech, if they do not under- 
stand spoken orders to do or not to do anything, if, for instance, 
they do not learn to show how large they are, whom they love, 
etc., the apprehensions of their parents will be justly aroused. 

The want of the sense of hearing will probably be the cause 
of all this, since children attempt so readily and so early to 
imitate everything, and especially the tones and words of 
others. But in case they hear only a little or not at all, they 
imitate nothing, repeat nothing, do not learn to speak, but re. 
main dumb.* 

Now, if the relatives of a child conjecture that it may be 
wholly or partly deaf, they will be anxious to arrive at cer- 
tainty in the case. This, however, is not so easy as might be 
supposed.. It is often a long time before one can be positive 
whether the insensibility of the ear is real or only imagined— 
whether total or only partial deafness exists. It is very easy to 
be mistaken even after repeated observations. If persons with 
whom it is familiar speak or laugh in a deaf child’s face, the 
breath will often make an impression upon it which the by- 
standers take for a mark of hearing; if, further, the movement 


*It should be noted that the signs of deafness here mentioned may 
possibly proceed from a different cause, viz., idiocy or defective intellect, 
which is sometimes confounded with deaf-mutism. Regarded physically, 
idiocy is a disease which is occasioned, not—as in the case of deaf-mute- 
ness—by the imperfection or insensibility of single nerves or organs, but 
by a defective condition of the brain, from which all the nerves proceed. 
It may be recognized by general bodily weakness, a feeble, stooping posi- 
tion, dull, glassy eyes, a gaping, drivelling mouth, and fat, unskilful hands. 
The head, moreover, is often of unusual size and shape, either too large 
or too small, and the forehead very low. By these signs the feeble-minded 
child may be distinguished from the deaf-mute. The former also shows a 
feebleness of comprehension and of will, which is not seen in the latter. 
If he does not speak it is usually not because he does not hear, but on ac- 
count of alack of command over himself and the organs of speech. Some- 
times, indeed, lack of hearing exists in connection with idiocy. But even 
the feeble-minded are not beyond the reach of human aid. Excellent 
institutions exist in which they may receive that special training and edu- 
cation which their misfortune demands. They should not be taken to 
institutions for the deaf and dumb. 
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of the features of the one who laughs makes the child itself 
laugh, they think it hears. The shaking of the house by a pass- 
ing wagon, by drumming, etc., a step upon the floor on which 
it sits or on which its bed stands, will attract its attention 
through the sense of feeling, just as hearing children are mind- 
ful of noises thus produced. In all these cases its friends may 
infer the existence of hearing; and mistakes are here all the 
more possible since, in the child deprived of hearing, the other 
senses, viz., feeling and sight, are exercised and sharpened. 

“The child gives the father the hand asked for, goes to him 
at his eall, looks at the striking clock, turns about when the 
door is shut hard, notices the ball rolling behind it, langhs when 
a wagon passes the house, looks around when the father claps 
his hands close behind it. Are not these unmistakable signs 
of the ability to hear? The father thinks so, and the mother 
will cherish this belief. That a deaf-mute child could do all 
this they have no idea. The deaf-mute child does it all, but with 
this distinction—it does not obey the spoken order or the call, 
but the outstretched hand of the father and the nod; it turns 
its eye to the clock because it sees its brothér look in that diree- 
tion; the shut door, the rolling bali, the passing wagon, the 
clapping of the hands, act upon the child’s sense of feeling. 
The father and mother, moreover, easily and willingly allow 
themselves to be deceived.”* 

The different degrees of partial deafness may also cause de- 
lusion. A loud noise, a piercing sound, may be perceived by 
the ear, and yet only a very slight degree of hearing exist. <A 
slight change in the degree of hearing, such as often occurs, 
may excite hopes only to lead to disappointment. In experi- 
ments or observations with regard to the hearing the utmost 
sare and consideration should be used in order to reach a posi- 
tive result. The child to be observed should be upon firm 
ground, and in a position where it cannot come in contact with 
any object that can be shaken by a noise. It should not know 
that it is to be observed, and the sound or noise should be so 
produced, unexpectedly and behind it, that it shall neither see 
nor feel anything of it. If close, careful, and repeated experi- 
ments do not produce the same impression as on hearing chil- 
dren, it is certain that the child’s hearing is defective. 

In order to discover the degree of deafness the outward cir- 


*From Hill’s treatise, ‘‘ Die Geistlichen und Schullehrer im Dienste der 
Taubstummen.” [Pastors and Teachers in the Service of Deaf-Mutes. | 
Weimar: H. Béhlau. 1868. Page 72. 
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cumstances should be similar to those just described, and the 
same precautions observed. The tone should be raised louder 
and louder, increasing the sound; and it should be carefully 
noticed whether the weaker sound is heard or the greater one, 
or whether none is heard at all. The greatest caution should 
be used with little children, and too loud a noise, which might 
terrify them or injure what little hearing they may possess, 
should be avoided, and, especially, never repeated. 

Fortunately, whatever the degree of ability or inability to 
hear, perfect or absolute deafness is seldom the case. The 
degree of hearing generally determines the degree of ability to 
speak, and any amount of hearing, however slight, facilitates 
the learning of spoken language. Children who receive through 
the ear only the faint sound of a loud noise can be taught to 
produce an imitative sound; but they cannot learn to speak 
through the hearing, because the human voice is too weak to 
penetrate their ear and encourage them to the imitation and 
production of articulate sounds and words. They do get, how- 
ever, an idea of what tone or sound is, and that is of great 
assistance in their future education. 

Others can hear the human voice, especially the vowels, and 
can learn to pronounce them. Others, again, are only hard of 
hearing; they hear spoken words, but only more or less dis- 
tinctly, and they speak in the same way, since one can learn by 
the ear to speak no better than what he hears spoken. Under the 
most favorable circumstances, such children can learn to speak 
through intercourse with others; but they cannot generally be 
instructed in the common schools, because the teacher must 
greatly raise his voice, or shout his words in their ears, in order 
to be understood. 

These, and all who, on account of deficiency in hearing, can- 
not learn spoken language in the ordinary way, must be classed 
among deaf-mutes, and be treated and taught as such. But in 
their instruction, especially if it is instruction in and by articu- 
lation, the least remnant of hearing is of use. 

Although, as we have said, it is not easy to be certain as to 
the existence of deafness in children, or the degrees of it, yet 
there is one sign already mentioned which does not deceive, viz., 
the non-appearance of attempts at speech in the otherwise 
healthy child. This will leave the relatives of the child no longer 
in doubt. But if the conviction is gradually forced upon 
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them that the child was born partly or entirely deaf, or has 
become so, and therefore will always remain deaf and dumb, 
how will such a discovery affect Christian parents? It will no 
doubt make a disheartening and painful impression upon them 
—upon many parents, perhaps, more than it ought. Quiet re- 
flection is necessary to make what they call a grievous mis- 
fortune for themselves and their child appear in a milder 
light. 

In the first place, such parents should call to mind what the 
Lord said to Moses: “ Who hath made man’s mouth? or who 
maketh the dumb, or the deaf, or the seeing, or the blind? 
have not I, the Lord?” (Ex. iv, 11.) The deafness of their 
child is a providence of God, a dispensation of Him who is ac- 
countable to no one, who distributes his temporal and spiritual 
gifts variously among men, who entrusts to one only one talent 
and to another more, who gives four senses to one and to an- 
other five, who can appoint one to hear and another to be deaf, 
and no one can say unto Him, Why doest Thou so? Yet His 
providences are not comfortless; they are always combined with 
the most beneficent purposes, they are always the effect of His 
wisdom and goodness, even if for a while we cannot perceive it. 
He is Love when he gives and when He withholds, and has only 
thoughts of good, and not of evil, toward us. His thoughts to- 
ward the deaf and dumb are evident from His utterances. 
How comforting are His words to Moses, following those above 
quoted: ‘ Now therefore go, and I will be with thy mouth, and 
teach thee what thou shalt say.” (Ex. iv, 12.) In Prov. xxxi, 
8, we read the benevolent injunction, “‘Open thy mouth for the 
dumb in the cause of all such as are appointed to destruction.” 
The example of Jesus also encourages all His followers to assist 
the afflicted ones. From His invitations to the weary and 
heavy laden, from His acts of love toward the deaf and dumb 
and the blind, have sprung all the institutions which bear wit- 
ness that they are in unison with His gracious will, which 
would help all and bring all to a knowledge of the blessed 
truth, that so even the deaf and the blind may enjoy their life 
in this world. And for the next world a joyful prospect is open 
to them: ‘Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the 
ears of the deaf shall be unstopped, and the tongue of the dumb 
sing.” (Is. xxxv, 5, 6.) Then many of those to whom only one 
talent was entrusted will come bringing five talents, and many 
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who were lightly esteemed among men will come with those 
from the East and the West, who shall sit down in the kingdom 
of God. 

But if, nevertheless, many are only prepared to commiserate 
deaf-mute children, and to say, “ Poor unfortunates,” they are 
over-hasty in more respects than one. The child who has 
never heard, or who has early lost !:is hearing, cannot estimate 
his loss, and will not consider himself more unhappy than 
other children if he is not talked to about his misfortune in a 
foolish way. Whoever observes the joyousness of the children 
of our institutions in their plays, their studies, their Christmas 
festivities, etc., cannot exclaim, “ Poor unfortunates!” If the 
youth of the deaf-mute is only rightly improved, if from child- 
hood he is properly managed and cared for, well brought up, 
instructed, and guided, he will be in a condition in riper years, 
when he recognizes his deficiency, to rise above it in confidence 
in God, and to lead a useful, contented life. At this time 
thousands of deaf-mutes live contentedly, because they have 
been instructed in schools and prepared for useful employment. 
They have become respectable members of the community in 
which they live, and partake of the benefits of religion, and 
many of them even of matrimonial and domestic happiness. 
Often their parents have more joy than sorrow in them; and 
one father of three deaf and two hearing children has often 
said: ‘‘ My deaf-mute children are dearest to me, because they 
have learned best and are most obedient.” Should not the 
parents of deaf-mute children under such circumstances quietly 
‘ acquiesce in God's way, even though it seems dark to them? 
They may pity their deaf-mute child, shut out from so many of 
the pleasures of life, dependent and exposed in many ways, 
but they should hold fast to the thought that what God does 
is well done. Trustingly, prayerfully looking upward, they 
will gain many a victory. Even the greater care which such 
children demand develops a love for them which makes it all 
more and more easy. This love will constrain them to make 
up to their children what they have lost. 

What can and should affectionate Christian parents do for 
their deaf-mute child ? 

Since deaf-mutism is a bodily defect, and is frequently the 
result of sickness, the parents of a deaf-mute child will first of 
all think of aid for the body and seek remedies for the evil. 
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That the dumbness of the child, which in many cases is dis- 
covered first, is only the consequence of deafness, they seldom 
take into consideration. They regard the dumbness as the real 
infirmity, and instead of getting at the root of the evil, instead 
of attacking the cause, (the deafsiess,) with which the effect (the 
dumbness) would cease, they try to cure the dumbness. Many 
conceive the idea, or are persuaded, that at the birth of the 
child the ligament of the tongue was not properly relaxed. If, 
then, unskilful persons interfere, only harm wiil be done, and 
the possibility of teaching the child afterwards to speak will be 
lessened or entirely destroyed. 

If, indeed, anything unusual should show itself in the organs 
of the child’s mouth, the tongue, or the ligament of the tongue, 
and upon comparison with the same organs in another child a 
difference should be seen, then a truly competent person should 
be applied to—an experienced physician or surgeon, who is 
alone capable or authorized to give advice in such a case or 
able to do any good. 

If, however, those interested have gained the correct idea, 
that the cause of speechlessness is to be sought not in the 
organs of speech but only in the want of hearing, they must 
still take heed that they do not fall into error and disappoint- 
ment. The organs of the ear are out of sight and very delicate, 
sasily destroyed if the protecting case in which the Creator has 
enclosed them is broken. They must beware of unskilful aid 
which may be officiously offered. Charlatanry has usurped this 
department of medical science just in proportion to its difficulty 
and hopelessness. All those quack advertisements which rep- 
resent deafness as curable, and offer infallible remedies for it, 
deserve no credit, and do more harm than good. Least of all 
should one be induced to submit to unskilful operations, which 
may ruin all. In all cases of doubt concerning the hearing and 
the speech the parents should at once apply for advice to the 
teachers and physicians of deaf-mute institutions, and scrupu- 
lously follow their advice; but never let charlatans or quacks 
have anything to do with the ear. 

The diseases of the ear are numerous. What follows is all 
that can be said about them here. «If an injury is done to the 
nerves and organs of the ear a diseased condition is apparent, 
morbid matter is deposited, and the hearing is affected; weak- 
ness of the ear, difficulty of hearing, etc., will ensue. If, how- 
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ever, in good season, in the first stages of the disease, the 
advice of a skilful physician is sought and followed, relief, and 
in some cases a cure, may perhaps result. But if the deafness 
has been longer and more deeply rooted, it indicates that the 
organs of hearing were imperfect from birth, or destroyed or 
paralyzed by sickness, and that the nerves of the ear are dead ; 
in that case the best medical assistance is of no avail, for what 
is dead remains dead. It is evident from this how little hope 
there is in actual deaf-mutism. The parents of deaf-mute chil- 
dren should see in this a more powerful monition to seek for 
them other aid which undoubtedly exists, accessible alike to 
rich and poor, and which is to be found only in suitable educa- 
tion and culture. They will do well to save their means for this 
better and more certain help, rather than to waste them in vain 
attempts to cure. They should especially guard against losing 
in such experiments time which cannot too early be applied to 
this end. 

There is nothing in the deaf-mute child itself to prevent 
physical and intellectual improvement. If, indeed, with the 
disease of the organs of hearing, other parts of the body are 
affected or suffer in sympathy, as seems especially the case with 
scrofulous children, the rule seems to hold good that if a part 
suffers the whole suffers with it. The strength and activity of 
the mind are to a certain extent proportioned to the health of 
the body, yet without destroying the capability of improvement. 
But where the organs of hearing are not injured by disease, but 
are defective or wanting from birth, or where the progress of 
the disease which destroyed them and brought on deafness is 
checked, and the adjacent organs remain undisturbed and 
healthy, the deaf-mute child has, except his lack of hearing and 
speech, the same bodily and intellectual endowment as hearing 
and speaking children. He has, therefore, the same mind, the 
same powers of intellect and reason, the same understanding 
the same capacity to learn. 

But how shall his mental faculties be developed, how shall he 
learn from others to use their language when he cannot hear 
their words? The solution of this problem is the special prov- 
ince of institutions for the instruction of deaf-mutes. But such 
instruction can only result successfully where it is assisted and 
prepared for by the home training. If the parents take no fur- 
ther trouble about their deaf-mute child than to care for his 
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body, to clothe him, feed him, and then leave him to himself, 
as, alas! too often happens, later instruction will be attended 
with great difficulty and small success. It is therefore especially 
important to deaf-mute children that they should, from their 
birth, receive the most careful attention, by which is meant not 
indulgence, but faithful, conscientious training. 

In the early education of deaf mutes, it should be taken into 
consideration that in consequence of their infirmity they are 
more dependent upon others all their lives, and have more claim 
to patience and forbearance, than those who hear. From their 
earliest infancy they should feel the lack of this forbearance 
and patience as little as possible. Parents who love their deaf- 
mute child will labor to prevent or check the unpleasant and 
inconvenient peculiarities which deaf-mutes readily fall into, 
and by which they are made disagreeable or troublesome to 
those around them. They will accustom their child to have 
few wants, and will take care to teach him such manners and 
habits as will essentially promote his future prosperity in the 
world, and the happiness of his life. They must assist the 
deaf-mute child from the first, and devote themselves to him 
more self-sacrificingly than to others ; they must watch him more 
carefully, instruct him, warn him of dangers, etc. The more 
and the earlier they do this, the sooner will they succeed in 
making him self-dependent, and in prompting him to activity, 
and the sooner will they be able to treat him like a hearing child. 
Since bodily health is so especially important for him, they 
should not make him weak and irritable by early indulgence, too 
creat heat of rooms and clothing, confinement to the house, 
ete., by which he is made more troublesome to those around 
him, disqualified for instruction, incapacitated for work, and in 
the end becomes discontented and unhappy. 

Deaf-mute children should be fed well and regularly, but not 
overfed nor accustomed to dainties; they should be kept neat 
by careful washings and baths, strengthened and made hardy 
by the abundant enjoyment of exercise in the fresh air; they 
should acquire habits of industry, order, and contentedness. 
In this way they will be kept from many bad habits which are 
frequently connected with deafness, such as the wavering, shuf- 
fling, noisy walk, the audible breathing, snorting, and panting, 
the humming and groaning when occupied with anything, the 
noisy handling of objects in use, the slamming of doors, the 
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distortion of the features, the immoderate cries and screams for 
insignificant causes, the smacking of the lips and bending over 
the plate while eating, ete. Since the deaf-mute child does not 
hear or see himself do all this, he should, as soon as he does 
anything of the kind, have his attention called to it, be checked 
in it, and be constantly reminded of what is proper in breathing, 
coughing, walking, eating, etc. The displeasure expressed in 
the countenance of the father and mother, and the immediate 
correction of ill manners, will gradually produce the desired 
effect. 

The accomplishment of all this depends, of course, upon the 
possibility of an understanding, an intercourse, with the deaf- 
mute child. This can and must be established. A mutual in- 
tercourse is kept up between a mother and her hearing children 
by means of the ear and the tongue, and as this way to the mind 
of the deaf-mute child is closed another must be sought. With 
him, the eye must supply the place of the ear. As everything 
may be said to the hearing child, so to the child who cannot 
hear, but who sees, everything must be shown or communicated 
by signs or gestures.* As soon as the deaf-mute child’s mind is 
in some measure awakened—which, through the influence of the 
visible world, occurs with him scarcely later than with the hear- 
ing child—he begins to form ideas or to think, but he does not 
think like us in words, (which he has not,) but in signs of things 
seen, which he connects together in his mind after a fashion of 
his own. The parents and friends of such a child accompany 
their words with signs, just as is done with hearing children, 
so long as they cannot speak, and can understand language not 
at all or only a little; and the child imitates the signs, and uses 
them again to communicate with those around him. The hear- 


* These remarks do not apply to children who have lost their hearing by 
sickness or accident after having acquired the power of speech. Such 
cases, however, demand special attention. ‘The child will lose its speech 
entirely unless preventive measures are used. It should be assiduously 
practised in speaking, and, if it has learned to read, in reading aloud. It 
should also be taught to read from the lips of others. Signs may be em- 
ployed in connection with speech more or less according to circumstances, 
but their use should be restricted as much as possible, in order that the 
practice in speech and lip-reading may not suffer. At the proper time, the 
child should be placed in an institution for the deaf and dumb, as its edu- 
cation can be carried on-there much more advantageously than elsewhere. 
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ing child will soon discard signs for words. The deaf-mute 


child retains the signs or gestures, and they become his only 
means of communication and intercourse with others. In their 
use, as a medium of communication, they will become a lan- 
guage—the sign-language. If the deaf-mute child has no capa- 
city for spoken language, that way of communicating with 
others still remains open to him. Those with whom he asso- 
ciates have recourse to gestures also. These will become, under 
proper instruction, his language, a means of communicating 
with him, and of awakening and developing his intellectual 
faculties. 

In the use of the sign-language the different parts of the 
human body are employed, especially the arms and hands, the 
head and features. They are used instead of words to point 
out and to represent, as it were, objects, actions, wishes, com- 
mands, ete. A child who hears but cannot yet speak learns to 
express various things by gestures; e. g., that he wants to go 
out of the house, that he wishes, does not wish something, ete. 
In the same way the deaf-mute child can be taught to express 
his ideas in signs, if others make signs to him and try to make 
him understand them, or if they observe and appropriate his 
signs. As the mother or sister of a hearing child now and then 
amuses it by singing, and later by pictures and stories, so some 
time should be oceupied in talking by signs to the deaf-mute 
child. Friends should not think that because the child does not 
hear it is of no use to do anything. True, he does not hear, but 
he sees. Ifthe parents would only make the attempt with signs, 
they would soon, by giving and taking, by teaching and learn- 
ing, come into beneficial intercourse with the child. By show- 
ing and pointing out objects by signs and gestures, they would 
awaken his mind, arouse his attention, employ his imitative in- 
stinct, and at the same time keep him interested. This will 
not be done in vain. 

Whatever we point out to a deaf child or place before him 
will, as soon as he perceives it, make the same impression upon 
him that it does upon one who can hear, and it will cause some 
feeling of satisfaction, desire, or dislike, which he will express by 
signs. Especially if objects make a strong impression on the 
child by their novelty, their remarkable appearance, or their 
motions, will he imitate what he sees, and try to make a sign for 


it with his hands or features. If he does not doit of his own 
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accord, he may be prompted and encouraged to attempt it. It 
is then time to fix signs by repetition, and to make a permanent 
sign-language. Pictures as well as objects may be used. The 
child will readily be interested, and even make advances, since 
a natural need of communication and language impels him. 
Thus the parents gradually go on to many objects, persons, and 
actions, make signs, and let the child make signs for the present 
and the absent, and so impart much information to him which 
he could gain in no other way. More and more will he be led 
to invent many signs for himself, especially of objects which 
move and act upon each other, and to use these signs as lan- 
guage, and so enlarge his means of communication and stock of 
language. 

Gradually the deaf-mute child abbreviates the original de- 
scriptive signs, and his friends should be careful to keep them- 
selves familiar with his way of expressing himself, and not lose 
the means of understanding him. But when intercourse is es- 
tablished between him and his friends, in the way indicated, 
the higher aim should not be lost sight of, that the child shall 
in time participate even in their spoken language. At least one 
way to this end presents itself. They should resolve always to 
accompany their sign intercourse with their deaf-mute child 
with oral speech, so that the signs and spoken words are con- 
nected and are visible to the child. He will in this way not 
only receive an idea of the meaning of spoken words, but he 
will also through long and repeated exercise of the mind, in 
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every-day life, learn to read from the lips, and understand wor 
and short sentences, and perhaps even learn to repeat them. 
And so the perseverance and self-denial of the parents will find 
a delightful reward, and their child will gain an important prep- 
aration for his future education in speaking and understanding 
spoken language. And this exercise may also be regarded as a 
continual test of the child's partial or total inability to hear. 
With the establishment of intercourse will be increased the 
possibility of training the child aright and exerting a moral in- 
fluence over him. With the deaf-mute child, who learns so 


much from what he sees, outward order and neatness are easily 
attained and: turned to a moral purpose; but the excess which 
leads to vanity should be avoided. Above all, deaf-mute chil- 
dren should be accustomed to implicit obedience. If wilfulness 
and obstinacy show themselves they should be subdued, and 
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repeated transgressions of a given order especially be energet- 
ically punished. The inward voice of conscience will be best 
awakened by the parents being careful to represent it, while 
they correct the behavior of the child, not passionately, but 
quietly and mildly, by their approving or disapproving look, and 
so accustom him to obey these signs with childlike docility. 
Since an actual offence must invariably be punished, the parents 
should be very sure that the command was rightly compre- 
hended. While the child should certainly suffer a merited 
punishment, he will be greatly injured by an undeserved one. 
Although punishment, even corporal chastisement, may perhaps 
be necessary in cases of aggravated misbehavior, solitary con- 
finement in a dark place should never be used with the deaf 
mute child. Placing him in a corner with his face to the wall 
is a punishment he feels sensibly, since it deprives him of all 
amusement gained through the eyes. 

In view of the annoyances and the injustice to which the 
deaf-mute child is exposed, and against which the most faithful 
guardianship and caution cannot always protect him, be should 
early be taught to be patient and unassuming, and accustomed 
“rather to suffer wrong than to do it.” “Even in the deaf- 
mute child lies the capacity to form an idea of God, the Lord 
of heaven. It needs only promptings from without to awaken 
this idea. The religious emotion is first enkindled by the re- 
ligious sentiments of the parents. Out of consideration for 
their deaf-mute child they should give their religious feelings 
visible expression. If he sees that his father and mother never 
sit down to eat without first folding their hands and raising 
their eyes heavenward; if he sees that morning and evening 
they look reverently up to heaven, and in all circumstances ex- 
hibit a sacred awe of One above, who is invisible; that they 
pray to Him, give thanks to Him, fear and love and trust Him, 
he will ask to take a part in all this himself, and so will be 
awakened in him involuntarily a holy awe of Him who sees us 
although we see Him not; who sends thunder and lightning, 
storm and rain; who regards the good graciously, but the bad 
with disapproval; who threatens and will punish these, but re- 
ceives those to Himself at their death.”* But all this, and in 
general the whole matter of the education of the deaf-mute 


* From the work of Hill, already mentioned, page 104. 
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child, must be pursued earnestly and in the love of Him who 
said, ‘* Suffer little children to come unto Me.” In reference 
to this Yiiger says: * “Only treat the deaf-mute child affec- 
tionately, and you will find that with him, too, love begets love. 
This should especially be the case in the home circle. Kind 
treatment on the part of his friends is the necessary condition 
of his instruction in morality and religion. Gratitude to his 
parents and other benefactors, and love for his brothers and 
sisters and youthful companions, must, with the deaf-mute 
child as with others, prepare the way for gratitude to God and 
charity to all.” 

How such love may affect the deaf-mute and be shown toward 
him has been already pointed out in various ways. This may 
be mentioned in addition. It is undeniable that the deaf-mute 
child, in consequence of his infirmity, loses much which might 
contribute to his enjoyment of life. But if love seeks to com- 
pensate him for this it can easily find a way. Where the deaf- 
mute child is not repulsed, but rather admitted to intimacy, 
there indeed his heart swells with delight. Therefore he should 
not be allowed to feel his condition when it can be avoided ; he 
should never have reason to suppose that his brothers and sis- 
ters are preferred before him; and both in his own family and 
in the place where he lives he should receive, as far as possible, 
kind, forbearing treatment. 

He should also often be unexpectedly delighted by little 
gifts, such as toys not easily broken, a picture book, or a slate. 
But with the playthings should always be furnished, if it is at all 
possible, a play-fellow. Especially should hearing children be 
persuaded to admit the deaf-mute child to their plays, and help 
him on all occasions. But he should also be taught to be 
obliging and pleasant to others. The deaf-mute child should 
be taken out to walk, and by leading him to see and observe 
nature, his mind should be opened to notice the fullness of 
motion and beauty in it—a rich source of instruction and pleas- 
ure. He should be taken to every place where something use- 


* On page 89 of his treatise ‘‘ Ueber die Behandlung, welche blinden und 
taubstummen Kindern, hauptsiichlich bis zu ihrem achten Lebensjahr im 
Kreise ihrer Familien und an ihren Wornorten iiberhaupt zu Theil werden 
sollte.” [The General Treatment of Blind and Deaf-Mute Children in the 
Circle of their Families and Residences, especially up to the eighth yeer 
of their age.] Stuttgart, 1831. 
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ful is to be seen, from the country to the city, to the weekly 
and yearly fairs, to the different trades and other employments, 
to the shops and booths, to church, etc. 

Although all that has been said refers principally to the du- 
ties of the parents and the home-training, yet it must not be 
thought that the co-operation of others is to be excluded. 
Since, especially in modern times, schools for little children are 
to be found everywhere, even in the country and in villages, 
the opportunity to send the deaf-mute child to them should 
not be neglected, especially by those parents whose business 
takes them from home the greater part of the day. But of es- 
pecial importance is the relation into which the parents of deaf. 
mute children should enter with their pastors and teachers. 
From the moment when a doubt occurs to them with regard to 
the hearing or the power of speech of their child, careful and 
conscientious parents will turn where, especially in the coun- 
try, they are accustomed to turn in all important matters. One 
of the most important, certainly, is this which is here treated 
of, and they should confer with the pastor and teacher, who 
are generally the only ones who possess an understanding of 
the case. Parents who love their children will not hesitate to 
tell the minister and teacher of what agitates their hearts, to 
obtain competent advice from them and to act upon it. All the 
observations of the child, all the experiments and efforts with 
him which have been spoken of, should, we think, take place 
under their advice and control. They will readily answer the 
questions of the parents, and assist them in their often difficult 
duty. It will not be enough, where such a child is concerned, 
that the teacher should receive information of him or be con- 
sulted once about him. He should himself, the oftener the 
better, look up the child at home, ascertain the proper treat- 
ment of the case both physically and intellectually, give the 
parents the advice they require, and, if necessary, speak to them 
conscientiously of the sad consequences of neglecting their 
child or treating him carelessly, and confer on the subject with 
the local school authorities. When the child comes to the 
usual school age he has a still greater claim to the attention of 
the teacher and pastor, and they should share this duty with 
the parents. All deaf-mute children, where health will permit 
it, should attend school. Here pastor and teacher come under 
very important obligations; it is their duty, above all, to see 
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that this is done, and that it is not done in vain. If they have 
already exerted an influence upon the educational training of 
the deaf-mute child at home, the work of the school will not be 
too difficult nor witbout results. 

The duty of the teacher to the deaf-mute children in the 
common schools falls outside the limits of this paper, which 
ends where the school age begins. The following hints, how- 
ever, are given. At first the teacher should only attempt to 
teach mechanical writing, drawing, and such other simple ex- 
ercises as will naturally occur to his mind. So far as time and 
circumstances permit the teacher should use the sign-language as 
it has been employed at home, and should bring to the child’s 
notice objects near and remote; for which purpose pictures in- 
stead of objects may be used. In the next place, sigus should 
be so joined to written language that the written word may be 
translated by signs, and inversely the sign be given and the 
written word demanded. In this way the deaf-mute child will 
gradually be put into possession of a stock of words and ideas 
of written language. 

Then the idea of numbers will be necessary. Figures may 
be put together, which, progressing from the fingers of the 
hand, may be extended by various means, such as little sticks, 
beans, buttons, ete., and especially by the Russian calculating 
machine. 

Since, however, the technical peculiarity, what might be called 
the highest aim, of deaf-mute instruction depends upon the 
communication of spoken language, many teachers will wish to 
solve this problem for the children sent to them. Here, how- 
ever, it must be taken into consideration that for this thorough 
preparation and tested skill are necessary, without which no 
important result can be reached, but much harm may be done, 
and later instruction in an institution may be made more diffi- 
cult. Teachers of deaf-mutes are generally agreed that the co- 
operation of the common schools in their education should not 
overstep the bounds of an effective preparation for the entrance 
into special schools for deaf-mute instruction ; and this prepara- 
tion, with rare exceptions, should not include instruction in 
articulation. On the contrary, it is now the duty of the minis- 
ters and teachers to show the children to whom they have de- 
voted themselves with self-sacrificing toil the greater favor of 


obtaining their admittance at the proper time into a deaf-mute 
institution. Good and sensible parents will consider it a 
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sacred duty to use the surest means for the accomplishment of 
the work they have undertaken ; they will readily lend a help- 
ing hand to commit their child to the care of an institution 
when it comes to the proper age. Where it is possible this 
should not be later than from eight to nine years of age. 

If, however, any parents should be deterred by prejudices 
und difficulties, then all the local authorities should co-operate 
to overcome them. It is said that very often the poverty of the 
parents and the community hinders their providing for the 
deaf-mute children. But in our country so much is done by 
the state to assist cases of poverty that if the case is only 
taken in hand earnestly, if the right means are only used, no 
unconquerable difficulties will be found.* Tf, on the other hand, 
wealthy parents are prevented by avarice and selfishness from 
doing anything for their child, it will not be difficult to show 
them the falsity of their ideas and the responsibility with which 
they charge their conscience before God and man. If some 
would excuse themselves by saying that they must provide for 
their other children, we would answer that the deaf-mute child 
causes expense even at home, and that his brothers and sisters 
will owe them little thanks if later in life his incapacity to care 
for himself proves burdensome to them. 

So, also, the community makes a great mistake when, from 
motives of economy, it refuses to educate a poor deaf-mute 
child, who, when grown, is all the greater burden upon its 
hands. If he had been educated in school and in some trade 
he could support himself. . 

A silly love and weakness on the part of the pareuts will 
often lead them to refuse to give the child into strange hands. 
But is it not possible to convince them that such love, so far 
as it withholds the best gifts from the child, is only egotistical 
and false? It is also a false shame that induces many parents 
to try to hide the fact that they have such a child in their 
family. Will it not afterwards be a real disgrace and shame to 
them, when it can no longer be concealed that they, through 
their own fault, have allowed a grown-up felative to remain 
among them in the condition of a brute? . Many neglect it, 


*The writer is speaking of Germany; what he here|says is true ina 
much greater degree of the United States, where the deaf-mute is educated 
wholly at the expense of the state.—Ep. ANNALs. 
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also, from indifference and a want of education in themselves. 
If, then, remonstrance and admonition are of no avail, if they 
are not terrified by the thought of seeing their children de 
prived of the benefits of school and church, of the Word and 
sacraments, of confirmation and the Holy Communion, the 
means are yet at command by severity and rigor, viz., by a firm 
earrying out of the existing laws of morals and school police, 
to make an effectual impression upon parents who have no 
conscience. 

When, after all, the relatives do not cease to expect the open- 
ing of the ears and the gaining of speech by the help of nature 
or the physician, and so run the risk of losing the only real, prac- 
tical help, then the physician should certainly not be called 
upon in vain to put an end to such a delusion, and to induce 
them to attempt the improvement of their child in school and 
a deaf-mute institution. In all cases of resistance and delay the 
best effect will be produced if the parents can be made to see 
what the deaf and dumb are capable of doing when educated, 
by inducing them to visit deaf-mute institutions. It is true, 
after all, that human stubbornness and obstinacy are not con- 
quered by force. But it seems to us that if the means at com- 
mand are only rightly and properly used, in by far the most 
eases such children may be saved. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENTS IN INSTITUTIONS FOR 
THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY GEORGE H. POND, FLINT, MICHIGAN. 


Every student of sacred history has doubtless read and re- 
read that familiar and oft-quoted passage, “‘ Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might,” and certainly every one 
of even moderately acute observation has noted the fact that 
all persons, peoples, or nations, in winning success, have made 
this wise injunction a grand stepping stone, and whatsoever 


they have found to do have done it well. This rule applies 
equally to all classes and all people, whether striving for private 
fortune, public preferment, or honorable position. It applies, 
also, to the public institutions founded for the purpose of lifting 
unfortunate humanity to a nearer equality with the more for- 
tunate, to the workers therein, and to all individuals whom 
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nature has so deprived of certain senses that they become in- 
mates of these public institutions. 

It is not necessary to trace to its origin the idea of associat- 
ing an industrial department with the educational in institu- 
tions for the education of the deaf and dumb. It is sufficient 
to know that such an idea originated, and has been experi- 
mented with for several years, so that to-day scarcely a public 
institution of the kind exists which has not one or more in 
dustrial pursuits taught in connection with educational train- 
ing. Doubtless all know and realize—though some are loth to 
admit the fact—the bitter feeling of antagonism this idea has 
met, and is to-day contending against. 

A good and sufficient reason for such antagonism we have 
been unable to ascertain, except the statements of a few that 
‘a manual labor department is degrading to the profession,” 
which is, without doubt, the true cause of all opposition, 
though but few, whether from shame or for some other reasons, 
so express themselves. What have been the consequences? 
But little energy, life, or enthusiasm has been put into the 
work department. In the majority of institutions—not all— 
materials and machinery, generally deficient in quantity and 
quality, have been gathered together for some special trade; a 
man, often without regard to peculiar fitness or moral character, 
usually an entire stranger to deaf-mutes, their customs and lan- 
guage, has been appointed “ foreman ;” a number of pupils are 
allotted, frequently too many by far for one man to instruct, 
and who may, or may not, have any taste or desire for the trade 
is ushered into ex- 


to be learned; and an industry—in name 
istence, of which the “foreman ” usually assumes absolute con- 
trol, and which he carries forward to please his own peculiar 
fancies. If he proves to be “the right man in the right place,” 
one who can put his whole energies into the work, and feel that 
in fitting these children to earn their own livelihood he is doing 
the Lord’s good work, he finds it “ up-hill business.” He is 
hampered, not infrequently, by want of material and lack of 
variety of work in which to instruct his pupils, so that they may 
gain a thorough knowledge of every department of the trade ; 
and not uncommonly his efforts are somewhat paralyzed by the 
fact that pupils, becoming weary of well-doing, and fancying 
that some other industry—less laborious, is the secret—would 
be more to their taste, induce the superintendent to transfer 
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them, just as they are beginning to learn something, to another 
industry, where a similar process is enacted. 

Further, instead of receiving hearty sympathy and support 
from the principal, he is received coolly, given short answers, 
and made to feel that he and his work are both intruders. Not 
by superiors alone, but by those with whom he should be on 
equal and friendly terms, is he given the * cold shoulder,” and 
made to realize that * labor is degrading.” Nor is the feeling 
long confined within the above circle ; for pupils, quick to per- 
ceive the drift of things, soon display their aversion for labor, 
and—unless endowed with more of that precious commodity, 
common sense, than some in authority, and able to foresee and 


realize the benefits that will accrue to them from a knowledge of 


the skilful manipulation of tools in some special department of 
labor—hold themselves aloof, fancying that they are formed of 
too precious material to soil their hands with work, and reason- 
ing that, because of physical incompleteness, the people of the 
State are‘in duty bound to educate them without any remune- 
ration in services. So, if the * foreman” is, as we have said, a 
conscientious laborer, endowed with energy and spirit, he soon 
tires of the unpleasant, thankless task, becomes heart-sick and 
worn out, and resigns; and another man, less capable, mentally, 
morally, and mechanically, less likely to seek advice or annoy 
with ambitious designs, is placed in his stead. The industry, 
instead of going forward, receives a heavy blow, staggers feebly 
along, and is pointed at by its enemies as a failure. 

This is no overdrawn picture, but a true history of the indus- 
trial department of more than one institution. Those in au- 
thority are too frequently entirely wrapt wp in the educational 
department alone, and cannot, or will not, pay the requisite at- 
tention to the needs of the industries. The writer can point 
to large, prominent institutions where they pretend to teach in- 
dustrial pursuits, but in which the pupils scarcely receive what 
is vulgarly termed “a smattering of a trade.” The different 
“shops” are given two or three times the number of pupils that 
can possibly be properly taught by one person, no matter how 
good a mechanic; an insufficient quantity of work is supplied, 
and nothing near a requisite number of tools to work with; so 
the pupils are allowed to lounge about the rooms, forming hab- 
its of idleness instead of industry, disturbing those who would 


be industrious, and acquiring methods never allowable in out- 
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side shops or offices. No one would think of so overcrowding 
a school-room, or overtaxing a teacher. And yet the majority 
of industries in our institutions are thus carried on, but few 
having first-class facilities, and, we are forced to believe, prop- 
erly appreciating or caring for the results obtained, or desiring 
a management on business-like and common-sense principles. 

The result of this loose system of instruction is just this: 
Deaf-mute workmen are not wanted. ‘“ Why?” we ask of a 
large manufacturer. The answer is: “ They do not understand 
the trade, and are unwilling to receive instruction.” For in- 
stance, a boy graduates from an institution printing office, 
where he was never taught to impose or lock up a form, or put 
in type the simplest job, but during his entire period in the 
office was kept on plain newspaper composition, and that for a 
7 x 9 sheet, which was usually printed with all of the composi- 
tor’s errors uncorrected. Other industries are similarly con- 
ducted. The pupils are then dubbed journeymen printers, 
cabinet-makers, shoemakers, etc. Is it to be wondered at that, 
after such a preparation, they are not wanted? Is it not more 
of a wonder that they are ever successful in obtaining situa- 
tions? By these are all judged, on the same principle, doubt- 
less, that one member of a church society proving himself a bad 
man, instead of a Christian, it is supposed that each member of 
the society must necessarily be like unto him. This is very 
unjust, but it is human nature. So, “ Industries in institutions 
are failures,” is the declared, if not desired, verdict. But they 
die a hard death; and it must be admitted that if there were 
not intrinsic merits in the theory, working under every disad- 
vantage possible, as it has done, it would long since have been 
discarded as * weighed in the balance and found wanting ;” and 
it is our sincere belief that those merits, which have carried 
these industries so far through the brunt of the battle, will yet 
win for them the complete success justly deserved. 

How many graduates of deaf-mute schools ever earn a liveli- 
hood in the professions, or in educational pursuits? The an- 
swer is invariably the same: “Scarcely one in a hundred!” 
How, then, we ask, are these people to earn their living, and 
be independent of charity, if not by some industrial pursuit ? 
Their English education obtained at the institution enables 
them better to understand the laws of nature and of govern- 
ments, and they acquire, generally, sufficient knowledge to ren- 
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der them competent to make their wants and wishes known 
among their fellow-men, and that is all! In most practical mat- 
ters, in the knowledge which will enable them to support them- 
selves or their families—which all good citizens expect and hope 
to possess some day—they are as helpless as previous to their 
eight years’ training in book lore. Perhaps more so, for, being 


educated free of all expense, and taught no habits of domestic 
economy, prudence, or industry, but having everything fur- 
nished upon application, they are quite apt to acquire the idea 
that ‘the world owes them a living” without an equivalent in 
labor. But let them be obliged to give a portion of their time 
to some pursuit, on the basis of repaying the State for their 
education, if you choose, and the result is certainly different. 

But you say, “ Why not let them learn a trade after gradua- 
tion?” In our opinion there are three good reasons. 

The first is, they are not always capable of choosing a trade 
to which they are adapted, and who can better judge of this 
than their teachers? Being intimately associated with them 
and knowing their peculiarities, the teachers should certainly 
judge better than any other person what their pupils’ abilities 
admit of their learning successfully. 

A second and very important reason is, they have attained 
such an age after graduation that but few can afford to give 
three or four or five years—as the case may be—of their life 
away. They are at the threshold of manhood, and- something 
must be done immediately. Besides, a youth of 18 or 20 years, 
or thereabouts, cannot attain the proficiency in any trade that 
a youth of but 14 or 16 years can. A boy of the latter age will 
learn more readily, remember better, and attain a degree of 
‘rapidity of movement that an older person never can achieve. 
This has been proved time after time in offices, factories, etc., 
and we have known many negative answers given to applicants 
for apprenticeship because of their being too far advanced in 
age. 

The third reason is, that there are hearing and speaking boys 
in great numbers ready and anxious to fill all vacancies, and 
a youth void of the senses of hearing and speech, even if not 
advanced in years beyond the proper period, cannot procure 
an engagement except through influential friends. 

Zach one of these reasons we deem a sufficient argument to 
rebut the proposition to let the pupils wait until after gradua- 
tion before learning, or beginning to learn, a trade. 
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Now, if they are taught during their school course some trade 
or art, and thoroughly taught, as they can be, the result is far 
different; for they stand ready as competent mechanics to take 
paying positions. It rarely occurs that mechanics of that class 
are not in good demand, and as the deaf-mutes are reared with 
steady, temperate habits, being kept in paths of virtue and out 
of temptation’s way until their fixed character is formed for life, 
they continue to be steady, temperate, upright citizens, and as 
such would be highly prized in the office or workshop. The 
competition with the hearing and speaking would then assume a 
different phase, for good workmen seldom glut the market; one 
principal cause—a cause that should bring the tinge of shame to 
the cheek—being the dissolute habits of so many of our skilled 
workmen in nearly all of the avocations of life. They become 
so degraded, often, that it is impossible for them to retain their 
situations, however competent they may be. 

One instance, that has come under our own personal knowl- 
edge, of the success of a deaf-mute in competition with hearing 
and speaking workmen, we will give. A young man, about 18 
years old, left an institution before graduation, having had 
only two years’ instruction in the printing office, because of a 
situation offered. He is now upon his third year in the same 
office, has seen the entire corps of employés changed at least 
onece—some of them two or three times—and is considered 
to-day by his employer the best compositor ever in the office. 
This young man is but a specimen of what all might be. He 
put his heart into, and kept his mind on, his work while in 
school, and he evidently does the same while working for him- 
self. He not only supports himself, but also aids a widowed 
mother. We might cite other instances which have come under 
our observation, quite as encouraging as the above, but deem it 
unnecessary. 

What is needed is a change in the management of the indus- 
tries in nearly all of our institutions. Place at their heads as in- 
structors none but good mechanies in their respective branches, 
who have excellent characters, are exemplary in all their habits, 
and possess the rare faculty of imparting their knowledge to 
others. Let superintendents or principals use the same care 
and attention in selecting instructors for that department that 
they do for the educational, and have every office or work-room 


so supplied with material and fitted up that whatever pursuit is 
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taught can be thoroughly taught. Put into them life, vigor, 
go-ahead. Make the pupils understand and feel that their fu- 
ture competency, and in a great measure their future happiness, 
depend upon the rapidity and excellence of their work while 
learning. 

It must be remembered that our institutions are not like the 
National College, where only the cream of pupils gather from 
all sections of the land for a higher education, and to fit them. 
selves for some profession or educational pursuit. The insti- 
tution pupils represent the rank and file of the people, and 
come largely from farms and the homes of the poor, (do not 
understand us as insinuating that farm homes are necessarily 
poor homes, for we know that is not the case,) and their parents 
would by far prefer having their boys learn some good trade 
by which to become self-supporting, than to see them advance 
in book knowledge alone. 

It is a question whether “foreman” is the proper title to 
give to the masters of these industries. Are they not properly 
“instructors?” And would it not give a better impression 
among the pupils, and a better feeling among the men, to call 
them by their proper title, and, instead of naming every indus 
try a “shop,” term it what it properly is, a “ work-room,”or, in 
the case of printing, an “ office?” How it sounds to say“ print 
shop!” Yet many say it, just as they call institutions “ asy- 
lums !” 

This paper is already too long, yet we have not said one- 
half of what we feel upon the subject. If it shall be the means 
of inducing any one institution to add life and vigor to the in- 
dustrial department, a good purpose will have been served, and 
the writer will feel amply repaid for his labor. 
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THE NATURAL METHOD.—II* 
BY D. GREENBERGER, NEW YORK. 

In the previous article on this subject the acquisition of a 
knowledge and understanding of language was discussed; in 
the following, facility in the employment and practical applica- 
tion of speech will be considered. 

Many deaf-mutes can understand the most of what is said to 
them in familiar conversation, but are not able to express them- 
selves readily and correctly. Some of those who can read and 
even write accurately, using many and elegant words, employ 
more awkward phrases in trying to make a purchase in a store, 
for instance, than a six-year old hearing child. The cause of 
this is the fact that they learn too much book language in 
school, and too little of that which is required to meet their 
wants and necessities in every-day life. Too many teachers 
labor under the delusion that if a pupil learns the meaning of 
words and the rules of grammar, the practical application will 
follow as a natural consequence, and he will use speech when 
needed. Experience proves the contrary. The powers of re- 
tention and reproduction are two entirely distinct faculties of 
the mind. Each of them must be specially exercised. Words 
and phrases must not only be comprehended and stored in the 
memory, but also frequently employed, or they will not be 
ready at the moment of need. The frequent and careful use 
of the pen in writing compositions is a great aid in this regard. 
However, our pupils have to learn not only to write, but also 
to converse. A ready command of the phraseology which is 
employed in ordinary conversation cannot be acquired through 
reading and writing compositions alone. Some mutes become 
proficient in the use of colloquial language after they leave 
school and associate with speaking persons. Those are excep- 
tional cases. The great mass of them will never be able to 
“arry on a conversation unless they are compelled to use speech 
as a vehicle of thought while they are at school. From the 
very outset of the instruction in language the teacher should 
supply the proper words for everything the pupils express in 


sions. All their requests, complaints. avestions, desires, ete., 
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should at once be rendered into written or spoken language 
according to the system in use. If, for example, the class is in 
the midst of a lesson, and one of the children motions to the 
teacher that he is tired and wishes to sit down, the exercise 
should at once be interrupted and the child taught to say, “I 
am tired. Please may I take my seat and rest awhile?” No 
artificial exercise can be devised which will be so beneficial as 
such natural practice in the use of language. 

The following is a list of promiscuous phrases which begin- 
ners should be compelled to use whenever occasion arises : 

Iknow. I do not know. I suppose. I doubt. Perhaps. 
I forgot. You areright. I was mistaken. You are mistaken. 
He is wrong. I understand you. I do not understafid you. 
I like that. I do not like that. Iam glad. Iam happy. I 
am sorry. Iamangry. Iam tired. Iam hungry. I am well. 
I am sick. I am cold. Iam warm. I was joking. I am in 
earnest. I have no pen. I lost my pencil. My pen is bad. 
May I have a new pen? May I sharpen my pencil? Never 
mind. Ido not care. I fell down. He pushed me. I hurt 
my hand. Icut myfinger. I havea headache. I have a tooth- 
ache. My throat is-sore. My eyes are sore. I have a cold. 
Ihave a cough. Excuse me. I have no time. I must hurry. 
I must go. It is raining. It is snowing. The wind blows. 
It is cold. Itishot. Thesunshines. It isdark. Itis cloudy. 
It is pleasant. It is unpleasant. Itis damp. It storms. It 
is going to rain. It stopped raining. Iseea rainbow. I can 
do that. Icannotdothat. Allright. Thatis nice. That was 
kind. That was unkind. That was polite. That was impolite. 
I cannot help it. Let me alone. Please forgive me. Do not 
be angry. I am surprised. 

Strict dogmatists object to such indiscriminate introduction 
of words, tenses, etc., without any order or system. But ex- 
perience has demonstrated that the best and most efficient plan 
of teaching language to a deaf-mute is to supply the proper 
words whenever he has an idea in his mind and is going to ex- 
press it. He can learn such phrases as are contained in the 
foregoing list by rote, and through frequent use, in the same man- 
ner as children in the possession of all faculties acquire them. 
There is no reason why he should not be taught to use them 
till he has learned to distinguish between the different parts of 
speech, the present and past tenses, etc. It is not necessary 
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that he should at once comprehend the meaning of each word 
in a phrase if taken separately. It is quite sufficient if he con- 
nects the right idea with the sentence as a whole. If complete 
sentences are constantly employed, he will soon find out the 
individual meaning of the words composing them. Besides, 
our language contains a great many little words which are like 
ciphers in arithmetic. They derive their value or meaning from 
the place where they stand ina sentence. Taken by themselves 
they mean nothing, and it would be a waste of time and labor 
to attempt to explain them separately. Such practical applica- 
tion of language, without any regard to grammatical order, as 
is recommended here, does not interfere with any plan that may 
be in use for the arrangement of the regular school exercises. 
On the contrary the frequent use of one and the same word in 
different forms familiarizes the pupil with the various changes 
which some parts of speech undergo in the construction of sen- 
tences, and prepares him for that which we have to present to 
him during the grammatical instruction. 

Instead of theorizing any further on this subject, the follow- 
ing facts may be stated. The institution at Riehen, near Basel, 
Switzerland, of which Mr. W. D. Arnold is the principal, has of 
late gained the reputation of being the best of its kind in 
Europe. The unprecedented success of Mr. Arnold is entirely 
due to his practice of making his pupils apply spoken language 
to the greatest possible extent. About three ago Mr. Georg 
Jérgensen, teacher of the Royal Institution for Deaf-Mutes at 
Copenhagen, Denmark, was commissioned by the Danish gov- 
ernment to visit schools for the deaf in Germany, Switzerland, 
and Austria. He published an account of his observations in 
Mr. Arnold’s school in a pamphlet, which attracted great atten- 
tion, and had an unusually large circulation. Since then a 


number of reports of others who also visited the institution 


in Riehen have appeared in the Organ. All accounts agree 
that the articulation of Mr. Arnold's pupils is marvellously 
clear and distinct; that they use language with great fluency 
and correctness, and that no signs whatever are used in the 
school-room. Mr. Jérgensen says that during his prolonged 
stay in the Institution he never saw any of the older pupils use 
one single sign in their intercourse with the teachers nor 
among themselves. “Even while at play they employ the 
same words and phrases that children in the possession of all 
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faculties use.” Speaking of the method by which such extra- 
ordinary results are attained, he mentions with particular stress 
that every little incident in the school-room is at once made 
available to give the pupils an opportunity to express them- 
selves in spoken language. “If one of the children drops his 
pencil, or folds his arms, or coughs, ete., the lesson is at once 
interrupted, and the question, ‘What did John do?’ or, ‘What 
happened ?’ must be answered.” He saw the teacher distribute 
the copy-books. Handing one to a child, she said, “ Pass it 
on; itis Karl’s book.” The child handed it to another, re- 
peating, “ Pass it on; it is Karl’s book.” When the book had 
reached Karl, his desk-mate said to him, “It is yours; keep 
it.” The pupils of the lowest class but one had just learned 
the verbs “to begin” and “to close.” For several days the 
teacher was heard to say in the morning, “ It is eight o'clock. 
School begins.” Or, “It is ten o'clock. We begin to write.” 
“Tt is twelve o'clock. School closes.” There were nine pupils 
in this class, four girls and five boys. Two of them were eight 
years old, five were ten, one was nine, and one was twelve years 
of age. They had been under instruction two years. The 
teacher used no signs, and the pupils understood all that she 
said to them. “Please take a seat, sir,” said one of the little 
girls to Mr. Jirgensen one day when he entered the class-room. 
Then the teacher, addressing the class, began: “ We are going 
to have mental arithmetic. Our arithmetic lesson lasts from 
eleven o'clock to twelve. We are going to have addition, sub- 
traction, and multiplication to-day. Let us.begin with addition. 
Pay attention. Answer promptly.” The pupils read these 
sentences from the teacher's lips and repeated them in concert. 
In forty-five minutes, by Mr. Jérgensen’s watch, verbal answers 
were given to the following questions: 

How many are 27+ 3? 19+ 6? 20+ 5? 31+7? 39 
+6? 28+7? 32+9? 314+ 7? 75 +6? 814+9? 27 
+5? 383+9? 68+5? 49+4? 85 +6? 91+9? 100 
— 5? 72—3? T7—6? 64—5? 22—6? 33—4? 90 
—7? 10—7? 3—3? 2x5? 2X8? 9x4? 7X9? 
6x5? 8x9? 7X7? 6X9? 5X5+2? 9X 
7+5? 9X5+8? TXK6+4? 7K2+9? 5X8—1? 
7xX7—8? 5*5—9? 6XK6—5? 9K2—6? 6X7 
—9? 6x8—9? 20+ 20? 50+ 30? 40+ 70? 70+ 2? 
50 +410? 20+ 70? 30+ 30? 20+ 60? 70—20? 50 — 
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40? 10—10? 90— 60? 90—40? 60— 20? 30 — 20? 
70 — 60? 50+ 10? 25 +10? 73+ 20? 55+ 20? 124 
30? 22+ 30? 75+ 70? 30+ 25? 22+ 47? 20+ 45? 
40 +23? 50721? 207+ 47? 50711? 71412? 30+ 
22? 40722? 13418? 14715? 15711? 
18 +12? 15+16? 15413? 184+ 15? 144711? 18+ 
17? 19+12? 17+16? 19+19? 25+12? 24+ 15? 
22 +16? 27713? 22+18? 27712? 29+ 
17? 45+12? 2x20? 9x20? 6x20? 5x20? 3 
30? 5x 30? 6x30? 9x30? 3x40? 2x40? 9 
40? 5x 60? 5 x 30 centimes? (Ans. 1 franc, 50 centimes.) 
5 X 20 centimes? 5 40 centimes? 9 15 centimes? 2 » 
42 centimes? 7 30 centimes ? 

If one pound of an article costs 10 centimes, how much will 
19 pounds cost? 13 pounds? 16 pounds? 

If I have 13 franes 10 centimes, and spend 3 frances 16 cent- 
imes, how much have I left ? 

A person earning 7 francs a week, receives 63 francs: how 
many weeks has he or she been employed ? 

C. has 19 apples; he gives 5 to N. and 2 to B.: how many 
has he left? 

Your mother gave you 20 centimes, your father 30, and I give 
you 60 more: how much have you in all? 

A woman having 14 chickens, bought 10 more and sold 14: 
how many had she then ? 

At 2 franes a yard, how much will 6 yards of cloth cost? 

I had 12 apples, and gave 6 to Charles and 6 to John: how 
many had I left? 

If a man earns 3 franes a day, how much will he earn ina 
week? (Ans. 18 francs. He does not work on Sunday.) 

If a chicken lays one egg every day, how many eggs will it 
lay in a week? How many eggs will two chickens lay in a 
week ? 

At 2 franes a day, how much will a woman earn in a week ? 

“Papa” (the principal) gives 5 centimes to each pupil of this 


.class: how much money does he give away? 
How many pieces shall I have if I divide 7 apples into 4 parts 
each ? 
How many feet have 9 horses? 
How many feet have 6 sheep and 2 pigeons? 9 pigeons and 
l horse? 2 cows, 2 horses, 2 pigeons, and 2 fish ? 
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A language lesson which Mr. Jérgenson witnessed in the 
same class, is described by him as follows: 

Teacher. “Open the window.” “ What happened ?” 

Pupil. “ Elisabeth opened the window, because it is warm.” 

Another pupil. “It is warm, so Elisabeth opened the win- 
dow.” 

Teacher. ‘“‘ What is in my hand ?” 

Pupils. “I guess you have a small apple in your hand.” “I 
think you have nothing in your hand.” “TI presume a nut is in 
your hand.” 

Teacher opens her hands. 

Pupils. “I guessed right.” “I did not guess right.” ‘Nor 
did I.” “Your supposition was right.” 

Teacher procures nine small apples. 

A pupil. “I suppose the apples are for us.” 

Teacher. “ Your supposition was right.” 

All pupils, (pointing to the one who spoke last.) “ Your sup- 
position was right.” 

Teacher. “ Pass this to John.” 

Pupil. “ Pass it on.” 

Another pupil. “ Take it and keep it.” 

Teacher. “ What did I do?” 

Pupil. ‘“ You gave us some apples. We are very happy.” 

Teacher (writes the verb “to receive” on the black-board, 
and explains it.) “ Did Mr. J. also receive an apple? ” 

Pupils. “No, ma'am; Mr. J. did not receive an apple, but 
each of the pupils received one.” 

The pupils of the higher grades are reported to be able to 
converse with ease and fluency, using as good language as 
hearing people of their age. They are well versed in geog- 
raphy, history, mathematics, natural history, and natural phi- 
losophy. Those of the high class were reading “ Wilhelm 
Tell,” by Schiller, rendering each sentence into prose, thus 
giving evidence that they fully understood the text. They 
were also able to converse tolerably well in French. 
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THE GESTURE-LANGUAGE.—II1.* 
BY EDWARD B. TYLOR, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


To put the forefinger against the closed lips is “ silence,’ 
but the finger put in the mouth means a “child.” These are 
two very natural and distinct signs; but then the finger to the 
lips for “ silence” may serve also quite fitly to show that a child 
so represented is an infant—that is, that it cannot speak. The 
confusion of the signs of “childhood” and “silence” once led 
to a curious misunderstanding. The infant Horus, god of the 
dawn, was appropriately represented by the Egyptians as a 
child with his fingers to his lips, and his name, as written in the 
hieroglyphics, may be read Har-(p)-chrot, “ Horus-(the)-son.”t 
The Greeks mistook the meaning of the gesture, and (as it 
seems) Greecizing this name into Harpocrates, adopted him as 
the god of silence. 

To conclude, the Cistercian lists contain a number of signs, 
which at first sight seem conventional, but yet a meaning may 
be discerned in most or all of them. Thus, it seems foolish to 
make two fingers at the right side of one’s nose stand for 
“friend ;” but when we see that placed on the left side they 
stand for “enemy,” it becomes clear that it is the opposition 
of right and let that is meant. So the little finger to the tip 
of the nose means “fool,” which seemingly poor sign is ex- 
plained by the forefinger being put there for “wise men.” 
The fact of such a contrast as wise and foolish being made be- 
tween the forefinger and the little finger corresponds with the 
use of the thumb and little finger for “good” and “bad” by 
the deaf and dumb, and makes it likely that both pairs of signs 
may be natural and independent of one another. The sign of 
grasping the nose with the crooked forefinger for ‘‘ wine,” sug- 
gests that the thought of a jolly red nose was present even in 
so unlikely a place. The sign for “the devil,” gripping one’s 
chin with all five fingers, shows the enemy seizing a victim. In 
a medizeval picture an angel may be seen taking a man by the 


* Continued from vol. xxiii, page 260. 

+ Coptic Khroti (ni)=filii, liberi, hAroti=cognatus, filius. Old Eg. in 
Rosetta Ins. Compare S. Sharpe, Hist. of Egypt, 4th ed., vol. ii., p. 148. 
Wilkinson, ‘‘ Popular Account of the Ancient Egyptians :” London, 1854, 


vol. ii., p. 182. 
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chin with one hand and pointing up to heaven with the other. 
Thus, in a Hindoo tale, Old Age in person comes to claim his 
own. “In time, then, when I had grown grey with years, Old 
Age took me by the chin, and in his love to me said kindly, 
‘My son, what doest thou yet in the house ?’” * 

There is yet another development of the gesture-language to 
be noticed—the stage performances of the professional mimics 
of Greece and Rome, the Pantomime par eacellence. To judge 
by two well-known anecdotes, the old mimes had brought their 
art to great perfection. Macrobius says it was a well known fact 
that Cicero used to try with Roscius, the actor, which of them 
could express a sentiment in the greater variety of ways, the 
player by mimicry or the orator by speech, and that these ex- 
periments gave Roscius such confidence in his art that he wrote 
a book comparing oratory withacting.— Lucian tells a story of 
a certain barbarian prince of Pontus, who was at Nero’s court, 
and saw a pantomime perform so well that, though he could 
not understand the songs which the player was accompanying 
with his gestures, he could follow the performance from the 
acting alone. When Nero afterwards asked the prince to 
choose what he would have for a present he begged to have 
the player given to him, saying that it was difficult to get in- 
terpreters to communicate with some of the tribes in his neigh- 
borhood who spoke different languages, but that this man 
would answer the purpose perfectly.t 

It would seem from these stories that the ancient panto- 
mimes generally used gestures so natural that their meaning 
was self-evident; but a remark of St. Augustine intimates that 
signs understood only by regular play-goers were also used. 


“For all those things which are valid among men, because it 
pleases them to agree that they shall be so, are human institu- 
tions. * * * So if the signs which mimes make in their 
performances had their meaning from nature, and not from the 
agreement and ordinance of men, the crier in old times would 
not have given out to the Carthaginians at the play what the 
actor meant to express, a thing still remembered by many old 
men by whom we use to hear it said; which is readily to be 
believed, seeing that even now, if any one who is not learned 


** Maéhrchensanuulung des Somadeva Bhatta,’ (trans. by Dr. H. Brock- 
haus:) Leipzig, 1843, ii., p. 96. 

+ Macrob. Saturn lib., ii., ¢. x. 

tLucian. De Saltatione, 64. 
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in such follies goes into the theatre, unless some one else tells 
him what the signs mean, he can make nothing of them. All 
men, indeed, desire a certain likeness in sign-making, that the 
signs should be as like as may be to that which is signified ; 
but seeing that things may be like one another in many ways, 
such signs are not constant among men, unless by common 
consent.’* 


Knowing what we do of mim‘c performances from other 
sources, we can, I think, only understand by this that natural 
gestures were very commonly conventionalized and abridged to 
save time and trouble, and not that arbitrary signs were used ; 
and such abridgments, like the simplified sign for trading or 
swopping among the Indians, as well as the whole class of 
epithets and allusions which would grow up among mimics 
addressing their regular set of playgoers, would not be intelli- 
gible to a stranger. Christians, of course, did not frequent 
such performances in St. Augustine’s time, but looked upon 
them as utterly abominable and devilish; nor can we accuse 
them of want of charity for this, when we consider the class of 
scenes that were commonly chosen for representation. 

There seem to have been written lists of signs used to learn 
from, which are now lost.t The mimic, it should be observed, 
had not the same difficulties to contend with as an Indian 
interpreter. In the first place, the stories represented were 
generally mythological, very usually love-passages of the gods 
and heroes, with which the whole audience was perfectly 
familiar ; and, moreover, appropriate words were commonly 
sung while the mimic acted, so that he could apply all his skill 
to giving artistic illustrations of the tale as it went on. The 
pantomimic performances of Southern Europe may be taken as 
representing in some degree the ancient art, but it is likely 
that the mimicry in the modern ballet and the Eastern pan- 
tomimic plays falls much below the classical standard of ex- 
cellence. 

I have now noticed what I venture to call the principal dia- 
lects of the gesture-language. It is fit, however, that, gesture- 
signs having been spoken of as forming a complete and inde- 
pendent language by themselves, something should be said of 
their use as an accompaniment to spoken language. We in 

* Aug. Doct. Chr. ii. 25. 


+ Grysar, in Ersch and Gruber, art. ‘‘ Pantomimische Kunst der Alten.” 
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England make comparatively little use of these signs, but they 
have been and are in use in all quarters of the world as highly 
important aids to conversation. Thus, Captain Cook says of 
the Tahitians, after mentioning their habit of counting upon 
their fingers, that “‘in other instances we observed that, when 
they were conversing with each other, they joined signs to their 
words, which were so expressive that a stranger might easily 
apprehend their meaning ;"* and Charlevoix describes, in almost 
the same words, the expressive pantomime with which an 
Indian orator accompanied his discourse. 

Gesticulation goes along with speech, to explain and empha- 
size it, among all mankind. Savage and half-civilized races ac- 
company their talk with expressive pantomime much more than 
nations of higher culture. The continual gesticulation of Hin- 
doos, Arabs, Greeks, as contrasted with, the more northern 
nations of Europe, strikes every traveller who sees them; and 
the colloquial pantomime of Naples is the subject of a special 
treatise.— . But we cannot lay down a rule that gesticulation 
decreases as civilization advances, and say, for instance, that a 
Southern Frenchman, because his talk is illustrated with ges- 
tures, as a book with pictures, is less civilized than a German 
or an Englishman. 

We English are perhaps poorer in the gesture-language than 
any other people in the world. We use a form of words to 
denote what a gesture or a tone would express. Perhaps it is 
because we read and write so much, and have come to think 
and talk as we should write, and so let fall those aids to speech 
which cannot be carried into the written language. 

The few gesture-signs which are in common use among our- 
selves are by no means unworthy of examination; but we have 
lived for so many centuries in a highly artificial state of society, 
that some of them cannot be interpreted with any certainty, 
and the most that we can do is to make a good guess at their 
original meaning. Some, it is true, such as beckoning or mo- 
tioning away with the hand, shaking the fist, ‘etc., carry their 
explanation -with them; and others may be plausibly explained 
by a comparison with analogous signs used by speaking men 


* Cook, First Vuyage, in Hawkesworth’s Voyages; London, 1773, vol. ii, 
p. 228. 

+ Charlevoix, vol. i, p. 413. 

t Wiseman, ‘‘ Essays,” London, 1853, vol. iii, p. 531. 
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in other parts of the world, and by the deaf and dumb. Thus, 
the sign of “snapping one’s fingers” is not very intelligible as 
we generally see it; but when we notice that the same sign 
made quite gently, as if rolling some tiny object away between 
the finger and thumb, or the sign of flipping it away with the 
thumb-nail and fore-finger, are usual and well-understood deaf 
and dumb gestures, denoting anything tiny, insignificant, con- 
temptible, it seems as though we had exaggerated and con- 
ventionalized a perfectly natural action so as to lose sight of 
its original meaning. There is a curious mention of this ges- 
ture by Strabo. At Anchiale, he writes, Aristobulus says there 
is a monument to Sardanapalus, and a stone statue of him as if 
snapping his fingers, and this inscription in Assyrian letters: 
“‘Sardanapallus, the son of Anacyndaraxes, built in one day 
Anchiale and Tarsus. Eat, drink, play; the rest is not worth 
that 

Shaking hands is not a custom which belongs naturally to 
all mankind, and we may sometimes trace its introduction into 
countries where it was before unknown. The Fijians, for in- 
stance, who used to salute by smelling or sniffing at one 
another, have learnt to shake hands from the missionaries.f 

The Wa-nika, near Mombaz, grasp hands; but they use the 
Moslem variety of the gesture, which is to press the thumbs 
against one another as well,t and this makes it all but certain 
that the practice is one of the many effects of Moslem influence 
in East Africa. 

It is commonly thought that the Red Indians adopted the 
custom of shaking hands from the white men.§ This may be 
true; but there is reason to suppose that the expression of 
alliance or friendship by clasping hands was already familiar to 
them, so that they would readily adopt it as a form of saluta- 
tion, if they had not used it so before the arrival of the Euro- 
peans. More than a century ago, Charlevoix noticed in the 
Indian picture-writing the expression of alliance by the figure 


*Strabo, xiv, 5, Y. 

+ Rev. Thos. Williams, ‘‘ Fiji and the Fijians,” 2d ed ; London, 1860, 
vol. i, p. 153. 

t Krapf, ‘‘ Travels, etc., in East Africa;’’ London, 1860, p. 138. 

§ H. R. Schoolcraft, ‘‘ Historical and Statistical Information respecting 
the History, etc., of the Indian Tribes of the United States ;” Philadelphia, 
1851, etc., part iii, pp. 212, 244. Burton, ‘‘ City of the Saints,” p. 144. 
But see also Schoolcraft, part iii, p. 263 
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of two men holding each other by one hand, while each grasped 
acalumet in the other hand.* In one of the Indian pictures 
given by Schooleraft,-close affection is represented by two 
bodies united by a single arm; and in a pictorial message sent 
from an Indian tribe to the President of the United States, an 
eagle, which represents a chief, is holding out a hand to the 
President, who also holds out a hand.f The last of these pic- 
tured signs may be perhaps ascribed to European influence, but 
hardly the first two. 

We could scarcely find a better illustration of the meaning 
of the gesture of joining hands than in its use as a sign of the 
marriage contract. One of the ceremonies of a Moslem wed- 
ding consists in the bridegroom and the bride's proxy sitting 
upon the ground, face to face, with one knee on the ground, 
and grasping each other's right hands, raising the thumbs and 
pressing them against each other,{ or in the almost identical 
ceremony in the Pacific Islands, in which the bride and bride- 
groom are placed on a large white cloth, spread on the pave- 
ment of a marae, and join hands.§ This as evidently means 
that the man and wife are joined together, as the correspond- 
ing ceremony in the ancient Mexican and the modern Hindoo 
wedding, in which the clothes of the parties are tied together 
in a knot. Among our own Aryan race, the taking hands 
was a usual ceremony in marriage in the Vedic period.|| The 
idea which shaking hands was originally intended to convey 
was clearly that of fastening together in peace and friendship ; 
and the same thought appears in the probable etymology of 
peace, pax, Sanskrit pag, to bind, and in league from ligare. 

Cowering or crouching is so natural an expression of fear or 
inability to resist, that it belongs to the brutes as well as to 
man. Among ourselves this natural sign of submission is gen- 
erally used in the modified forms of bowing and kneeling; but 
the analogous gestures found in different countries not only 
give us the intermediate stages between an actual prostration 
and a slight bow, but also a set of gestures and ceremonies 
which are merely suggestive of a prostration which is not actu- 


* Charlevoix, vol. v, p. 440. 

+ Schoolcraft, part i, pp. 403, 418. 

tE. W. Lane, ‘‘ Modern Egyptians ;” London, 1837, vol. i, p. 219. 

§ Rev. W. Ellis, ‘‘ Polynesian Researches ;” London, 1830, vol. ii, p. 569. 

|| Ad. Pictet, ‘*‘Origines Indo-Européennes ;’ 
p. 336, 
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ally performed. The extreme act of lying with the face in the 
dust is not only usual in China, Siam, ete., but even in Siberia 
the peasant grovels on the ground and kisses the dust.before « 
man of rank. The Arab only suggests such a humiliation by 
bending his hand to the ground and then putting it to his lips 
and forehead,—a gesture almost identical with that of the an- 
cient Mexican, who touched the ground with his right hand and 
put it to his mouth.* Captain Cook describes the way of doing 
reverence to chiefs in the Tonga Islands, which was in this 
wise: When a subject approached to do homage, the chief had 
to hold up his foot behind, as a horse does, and the subject 
touched the sole with his fingers, thus placing himself, as it 
were, under the sole of his lord’s foot. Every one seemed to 
have the right of doing reverence in this way when he pleased ; 
and chiefs got so tired of holding up their feet to be touched, 
that they would make their escape at the very sight of a loyal 
subject.t Other developments of the idea are found in the 
objection made to a Polynesian chief going down into the ship’s 
cabin, and to images of Buddha being kept theres in Siam, 
namely, that they were insulted by the sailors walking over 
their heads, and inthe custom, also among the Tongans, of sit- 
ting down when a chief passed.|| The ancient Egyptian may 
be seen in the seulptures abbreviating the gesture of touching 
the ground by merely putting one hand down to his knee in bow- 
ing before a superior. A slight inclination of the body indi- 
cates submission or reverence, and becomes at last a mere act 
of politeness, not involving any sense of inferiority at all. This 
is brought about by that common habit of civilized man, of pre- 
tending to a humility that he does not feel, which leads the 
Chinese to allude to himself in conversation as “ the blockhead ” 
or “the thief,” and makes our own high official personages 
write themselves, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, to 
persons whom they really consider their inferiors. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
*A. v. Humboldt, ** Vues des Cordilléres ; Paris, 1810, p. 83. 
+ Cook, Third Voyage, 2d ed; London, 1785, vol. i, pp. 267, 409. 
t Cook, Third Voyage, vol. i, p. 265. 
§ Sir J. Bowring, ‘‘Siam ;” London, 1857, vol. i, p. 125. 
| Cook, ib., p. 409. 
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NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Life and Education of Laura Dewey Bridgman, the Deaf, 
Dumb, and Blind Girl. By Mary Swirr Lamson. Boston: 
New England Publishing Company. 1870. 12mo., pp. 405. 
Mrs. Lamson, formerly Miss Swift, was Laura Bridgman’s 

special teacher for three years in the Perkins Institution for 

the Blind, and has remained her close friend for thirty-seven 
years. The book is largely made up from the diary of Laura’s 
progress kept by Miss Swift and other teachers, and it is this 
that gives it its chief value. Instead of the exaggeration which 
often unintentionally, but almost invariably, creeps into books 
concerning prodigies, we have here a simple daily record by « 
teacher of the sayings and doings of her pupil. It is a very in- 
teresting narrative. In reading it we hardly know whether 
most to admire the skill and devotion of those who taught or 
the intelligence and earnestness of the pupil. If either element 
had been lacking, the wonderful results which have made Laura 

Bridgman’s name famous throughout the world would not have 

been attained. 

In most of the accounts of Laura Bridgman that we have 
seen, sufficient importance is not given to the acquisitions—lost 
though they afterwards were to all appearance—which she 
must have made in infancy while she still retained her hearing 
and sight. On this point Professor Edwards A. Park, of the 
Andover Theological Seminary, in the valuable introduction he 
furnishes to the book, very justly remarks: 

“The History of Laura Bridgman suggests a lesson on the 
importance of early education. We have read of a student who 
inquired, ‘Is it of any use to know Latin?’ The answer was, 
‘It is of great use to have forgotten Latin.’ It is very evident 
that Laura Bridgman forgot a large part of the education which 
she received before she went to the Asylum. What lasting 
benefit could she have derived from her first to years, when 
she saw, heard, smelled, tasted, as well as other children ; from 
her first seven years, when she had some faint sense of color as 
well as of flavor and fragrance? Much advantage. An educa- 
tion even if afterward forgotten, is a singular boon. At first, 
the infant sees everything double, everything upside down, 
everything in close contact with his eye. It is by a process of 
comparing the sensations of touch with those of sight that he 


learns the real position and distance and number of the objects 
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which he sees. He listens to the song of a bird, and at length 
judges of its direction and remoteness from him by comparing 
his first sensations of touch and sight with those of hearing. 
He becomes familiar with these various processes of judgment 
and reasoning long before he is capable of analyzing them, or 
of retaining them for any length of time in definite remem- 
brance. During the first two or three years of his life he ac- 
quires a larger number of ideas in regard to space, time, form, 
substance, quality, matter, mind, language, than he will acquire 
during any two or three years subsequent. If the child could 
make known his mental processes as they are performed day by 
day during the first five years of his life, he would be the in- 
structor of the wisest psychologist; he would settle the ques- 
tions of the schools in regard to our original ideas, intuitions, 
processes of abstracting, generalizing, etc. We have read of 
persons solving intricate mathematical problems or explaining 
obscure mathematical theories at the age of four years. We are 
astonished at their precocity ; we should be more astonished if 
we should know all the moral reflections of children who are 
not precocious, and who are not old enough to express their 
thoughts in worthy language. The profoundest meditations of 
a man, much more of a small boy, are often concealed because 
they do not suggest adequate words. As the scientific discov- 
eries of little children, so have their moral reflections a life-long 
influence. In regard to moral truths, ‘What is learned in the 
cradle lasts to the grave.’ Hence, Virgil says, ‘Adeo in teneris 
consuescere multum est.’ In one of his papers contributed to 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, Lord 
Brougham pronounces his opinion that a child before his fifth 
year has already formed that character which it is difficult, if 
not morally impossible, to change. If a child’s character be 
confirmed thus early, his education must begin earlier still. It 
must begin before he can understand the influences which are 
exerted upon him. As he cannot remember the hour when he 
began to distinguish a superficies from a solid, so he cannot 
remember the hour when he began to approve the right and 
to disapprove the wrong. But at that early hour he was begin- 
ning to form a habit which, like every other habit, has a tend- 
ency to be permanent. Hence the great multitude of the 
proverbs in various languages: ‘Bend the willow while it is 
young ;’ ‘As the twig, so the tree,’ ete., etc. ‘Education,’ says 
a writer in Frazer's Magazine, ‘does not commence with the 
alphabet ; it begins with a mother’s look, with a father’s smile 
of approbation or sign of reproof, with a sister’s gentle pressure 
of the hand or a brother’s noble act of forbearance, with birds’ 
nests admired and not touched, with creeping ants and almost 
impossible emmets, with humming bees and great bee-hives, 
with pleasant walks and shady lanes, and with thoughts directed 
in sweet and kindly tones and words to mature acts of benevo- 
lence, to deeds of virtue, and to the source of all good—to God 
himself.’ ” 
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The following extract from the body of the work bears upon 
a question which has been discussed sometimes in the Annals 
—the possibility of thought without words: 


“Tt was the wish of Dr. Howe to give all her ideas concern- 
ing death himself, but she often surprised her teachers by use 
of expressions which had never been taught by them. It must 
be remembered that she was constantly meeting the blind girls, 
while passing to and from the school-room, and she never 
missed an opportunity for conversation, often holding them 
unwilling listeners. She rarely told us of new words or ideas 
acquired in this way, at once, but only as they were suggested 
to her mind in some lesson. For example, speaking of Cam- 
bridge to-day suggested an occurrence of over a year ago, when 
she had been at the Institution only about two years. There 
were two little sisters from that place, who were in our blind 
family, Adeline and Elizabeth. Adeline died at her home. 
She asked, ‘Did you see Adeline in box?’ * Yes.’ ‘She was 
very cold, and not smooth; ground made her rough.’ I tried 
to change the subject here, but it was in vain; she wished to 
know how long the box was, ete.. and said, ‘Drew told me 
about Adeline: did she feel? Did Elizabeth cry and feel 
sick? I did not cry, because I did not think much about 
it.’ She drew her hands in with a shudder, and I asked if 
she was cold. She said, ‘I thought about I was afraid to feel 
of dead man before I came here, when I was very littie girl with 
my mother; I felt of dead head’s eyes and nose ; I thought it 
was man’s; I did not know.’ 

“JT desire to call particular attention to this conversation, 
and to have the reader distinctly understand the circumstances. 
A blind, deaf, and dumb child, not over six years old, was led 
beside a coffin, and her hand placed on the features of a corpse. 
No one could communicate with her in any way to tell her the 
meaning of it, and all she could know was the coldness and 
rigidity, which to her sensitive touch must have been so ter- 
rible. Are we surprised that now, when language has been 
given her, in which she can describe the feelings and tell of the 
thoughts which must have been indelibly impressed upon her 
mind, she says she ‘was afraid,’ and shudders at the recollec- 
tion? She added, ‘I thought it was man’s,’ (she was correct ;) 
‘T did not know.’ Does not this little sentence settle beyond 
dispute the question, ‘Can we think without words ?’” 


There are many other things in the book that we should like 
to quote, but we have space only for one of the curious “poems ” 
which Laura Bridgman has recently written. “As she has 
access to very little poetry in the books she can read herself, 
and she seems not to have aimed at any imitation of this, we 
think she must have taken the general idea from some parts of 
the Bible.” 
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“HOLY HOME. 


‘* Heaven is holy home. 

Holy home is from everlasting to everlasting. 

Holy home is summerly. 

I pass this dark home toward a light home. 

Earthly home shall perish, 

But holy home shall endure forever. 

Earthly home is wintery. 

Hard it is for us to appreciate the radiance of holy home because of blind- 
ness of our minds, 

How glorious holy home is, and still more than a beam of sun! 

By the finger of God my eyes and ears shall be opened. 

The string of my tongue shall be loosed. 

With sweeter joys in heaven I shali hear and speak and see. 

With glorious rapture in holy home for me to hear the Angels sing and pev- 
form upon instruinents. 

Also that I can behold the beauty of Heavenly home. 

Jesus Christ has gone to prepare a place for those who love and believe 
him. 

My zealous hope is that sinners might turn themselves from the power of 
darkness unto light divine. 

When I[ die, God will make me happy. 

In Heaven music is sweeter than honey, and finer than a diamond.” 


Die Methodik des Sprach-Unterrichts in Taubstummen-An- 
stalten.* Von Séper. Hannover: Helwing’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1878. 8vo., pp. 76. 

The author of this work is a prominent German teacher of 
deaf-mutes, formerly instructor in the Institution at Stade, and 
recently appointed director of the Hamburg Institution. He 
is a strong advocate of the articulation method of teaching, 
which he believes destined, sooner or later, to be universally 
adopted. That the manual method has thus far met with most 
favor he ascribes to the more prominent political position which 
France, as compared with Germany, has until recently held, 
and to the greater facility with which deaf-mutes are taught by 
signs. ‘The German method,” he says, “is vastly more diffi- 
cult for teacher and pupil, and demands the exercise of much 
more force and patience on the part of the teacher.” “Only 
German spirit, German patience, and German industry,” he 
approvingly quotes from the Danish Jérgensen, “ could subject 
itself to this labor.” Even the German virtues have not always 
proved equal to it. Herr Séder laments the extent to which 
signs have been introduced into the deaf-mute schools of Ger- 
many. “ French tares have overgrown the German wheat.” The 
so-called “* Frost school ”—which prevails in many institutions of 
Austria, and which employs the sign-language for religious in- 


*The Method of Language-Teaching in Deaf-Mute Institutions. 
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struction, even with the most advanced pupils—our author 
refuses to consider as belonging to the true German method. 
While he would permit the aid of natural signs at the outset, 
he would not allow the sign-language to be cultivated and 
developed, and would circumscribe and limit its use as far as 
possible. He believes that under proper training deaf-mutes 
can, and do, learn to think naturally and anconsciously in the 
words of spoken language and without the intervention of 
signs. To the objection that the English and French languages 
present greater obstacles to articulation teaching than German 
on account of the irregularities of their pronunciation, he re- 
plies that these obstacles are more than counterbalanced by the 
difficulties of the German syntax, and that German teachers 
who have had experience in English and French articulating 
schools report that in fact they do not find the task more 
laborious than with German pupils. 

Herr Séder divides the history of deaf-mute instruction in 
Germany. into three periods: First, the period in which gram- 
matical instruction predominated, continuing from Heinicke to 
Jiiger; secondly, that in which grammatical instruction was 
made subordinate to language and object teaching, represented 
by Hill and his disciples; and, thirdly, that in which gram- 
matical instruction, object lessons, and free conversation are 
regarded as three elements of equal importance, and carried on 
side by side. The period last named is the present one, though 
its characteristics are still far from being adopted in all the 
German schools, or applied everywhere as they ought to be. 
The author believes fully that the present German system of 
teaching is the correct one, and that when properly put into 
practice its results are entirely satisfactory. 


Catalogue of the Library of the Indiana Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb. Indianapolis: Journal Company, Printers. 
1878. 12 mo., pp. 119. 

The Indiana Institution has a large and carefully selected 
library for the use of its officers and pupils, the value of which 
is increased by the publication of this Catalogue. The Cata- 
logue contains the rules of the Library and the titles of the 
books arranged alphabetically, giving the size of each book, its 
number, and the case and shelf where it is to be found. The 
rules have been judiciously made with special reference to the 
circumstances of an institution for deaf-mutes, and may well 
serve as a model to other institutions. 
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INSTITUTION ITEMS. 
BY THE EDITOR 


New York Institution.—There are now in the Institution 
three totally blind deaf-mutes—two boys and one girl—and 
associated with them in instruction are two semi-blind deaf- 
mute boys, who cannot be instructed in the ordinary classes. 

A valuable addition has recently been made to the pupils’ 
library by one of the directors—Frederic De Peyster, LL. D., 
president of the New York Historical Society—comprising a 
complete set of Harper’s Family Library, and other books; in 
all, 191 volumes. 

The system of drainage adopted during recent years has 
reached its culmination in a long iron pipe carried out sixty 
feet into the river, which, it is hoped, will effectually dispose 
of the last remnants of impurity. The sewer gas has for some 
time had an exit through a pipe on the highest point of the 
grounds, and, with the traps and other contrivances now in use, 
the Institution is considered as holding the highest position in 
a sanitary point of view of any establishment in the city. 

A second instalment of Dr. Peet's “ Language Lessons ” may 
be looked for in the near future. 


Indiana Institution.—The Indianapolis Journal of Dec. 6 
contains an abstract of Dr. MacIntire’s annual report. Dr. 
MaclIntire, this year, has gone more fully than usual into the 
details of expenditures, showing, by various tables, how econom- 
ically the Institution has been and is now conducted, and how 
much there is to show for what has been expended. 

Illinois Institution.—We are indebted to Dr. Gillett for 
advance sheets of his forthcoming report, which contains much 
matter of general as well as local interest. It gives detailed 
statements of expenditures, and tables of comparison with other 
institutions in this respect ; supplies valuable statistics, which 
we reserve for collation with those of other institutions in a 
future number of the Annals; compares the support of Amer- 
ican institutions by the state governments with that bestowed 
upon European schools, in a way which—while what is said is 
true as regards England—does not, we think, do ful! justice to 
the liberality of some European governments; comments on the 
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increasing willingness and desire of parents to send their chil- 
dren to the Institution at an early age; advises the establish- 
ment of a second institution in Illinois, “ combining the excel- 
lences of both the congregate and the cottage systems,” if the 
condition of the treasury will warrant the increased expenditure 
involved ; and expresses the hope that, with the new buildings 
for the Industrial Department just erected, that department 
may be brought “to a degree of efficiency similar to that which 
has obtained in the Literary Department since it entered the 
new and spacious apartments erected for it.” The former 
industrial building has been remodelled and fitted up for the 
accommodation of little boys, who are thus separated from the 
older boys. Dr. Gillett recommends that “the present barn 
be remodelled and transformed into a cottage for boys of a size 
and advancemeut beyond those for whom the late provision was 
made.” Among other improvements he urges the erection of 
two fire-escapes, like those in use at the Ohio Institution. 

Iowa Institution.—Myr. James Simpson, Mrs. J. A. Kennedy, 
Mrs. Edwin Southwith, Miss Margaret Palmer, and Miss Mar- 
garet Pollok have been appointed teachers. Mrs. Kennedy 
and Mrs. Southwith have had some previous experience ; Mr. 
Simpson is a graduate of the New Cork Institution. Mr. Tal- 
bot, late superintendent, is now teaching in one of the public 
schools of Council Bluffs. 

The restored main building is nearly ready for occupancy. 
Printing is to be added to the list of trades, and the Deaf- 
Mute Hawkeye will be issued some time in January. 


Mississippi Institution.—On account of the prevalence of 
yellow fever, the Institution was not opened this year until the 
11th of December. This is the reason it is reported in our 
Tabular Statement as having no pupils in attendance on the 
1st of December. 


Columbia Institution.—The forthcoming report will contain 
several heliotype pictures, showing the buildings and grounds 
of the Institution. The pictures were taken by Mr. Ranald 
Douglas, a graduate of the New York Institution and for some 
time a student of the National College. 


Kansas Institution—We have recently received the first 
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biennial, which takes the place of the thirteenth annual report. 
In fullness and general interest it surpasses any previous re 
port that has come to us from this Institution. Mr. Bowles 
gives an explanation of the recent State legislation making 
changes in the government of the Institution; a catalogue of 
all the pupils who have received instruction—with various sta- 
tistical items, a part of which we hope to use hereafter; re- 
marks adapted to enlighten the prevailing ignorance of the 
public, with respect to the causes, prevention, and cure of 
deafness; several tables showing the comparative cost of insti- 
tutions in different States of the Union ; arguments in favor of 
teaching articulation, and other matters of more local interest. 
We are glad to learn that Mr. Bowles is recovering—slowly, 
but he hopes surely—from the painful illness which has made 
him a great sufferer for many years. 


Minnesota Institution—We have received a handsomely 
printed sheet, containing a picture of the building, the manual 
alphabet, and a brief statement of the purpose of the Institu- 
tion, and the conditions of admission. It is intended, we sup- 
pose, to be placed in country post-offices and other public 
places, and will, no doubt, do much towards making the exist- 
ence of the Institution known and extending its benefits. 

Clarke Institution.—The eleventh annual report is signed 
by the Hon. F. B. Sanborn, who succeeds Mr. G. G. Hubbard 
as president of the corporation. Mr. Sanborn and Miss Rogers 
speak of the results of articulation-teaching in a spirit of candor 
and moderation which we wish might be imitated by all who 
have occasion to address the public in behalf of either this or 
the manual method of instruction. Mr. Sanborn says : 

‘A difference of opinion still exists as to the extent to which 
the teaching of articulation and by articulation ought to be 
carried, in particular cases; but all who understand our meth- 
ods and results are agreed that much useful instruction is given 
here, where the only teaching is by articulation, and where but 
one-third of the whole number received have been either semi 
deaf or semi-mute. Practically, a majority of them are congenital 
mutes, who here acquire and retain articulation, and are made 
independent of the sign-language in their whole education.” 

In Miss Rogers's report are some interesting extracts from 
letters written by graduates of the school, showing, as Mr. 
Sanborn remarks, that “ articulation, as taught at the Clarke 
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Institution, is not only very useful in imparting instruction, 
but practically available in carrying on the business of life after 
the pupils have left school and entered upon their duties at home 
or in some outside employment.” At the same time it is worthy 
of notice that of these graduates only one is a congenital deaf- 
mute ; all the rest, except one who became deaf at three years 
and two months, having lost their hearing at from five to twelve 
years of age. There have, however, been many congenitally 
deaf pupils who have left the Institution before graduation, and 
we suppose they, as well as the graduates, are referred to in 
the modest expression of opinion with which Miss Rogers closes 
her report: “ From all that has been learned of pupils who have 
left the Institution, encouragement may be drawn for those who 
are using the system of articulation and lip-reading.” Of the 
four graduates of 1878 whose compositions are published in 
the report, one is a congenital deaf-mute, and another lost hear- 
ing at one year of age. They had been in the Institution ten 
years. Their compositions, which were written without sug- 
gestion and stand uncorrected, are composed in a simple, 
unambitious style, and are remarkably free from “ deaf- 
mutisms.” 


Arkansas Institute.—Mr. F. C. Taylor and Miss A. L. Car- 
penter have been succeeded as teachers by Miss Madeline 
Patten and Mr. A. M. Martin—the latter a deaf-mute, educated 
at this Institute. Mrs. C. E. Caruthers has resigned the posi- 
tion of matron, and Mrs. A. B. Hammond, wife of the princi- 
pal, has been appointed to that position. 

Erroneous reports of the prevalence of yellow fever at Little 
Rock occasioned much tardiness this year in the return of the 
pupils. Mr. Hammond in his first report—the fifth biennial 
report of the Institute—recently published, urges the import- 
ance of securing competent teachers, of the prompt and com- 
plete attendance of pupils, of teaching trades—especially print- 
ing,—of providing suitable hospital accommodations, of making 
the discipline of the Institution home-like, and of establishing 
@ library. Steps have already been taken towards the erection 
of an additional building, a part of which will be devoted to 
hospital uses, and the rest to industrial purposes. 


Nebraska Institute.—Bell’s system of “Visible Speech” has 
been introduced as a means of teaching articulation, with satis- 
factory results. 
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Horace Mann School.—Miss Rebecca Morrison, formerly a 
teacher in one of the primary schools in Boston, has been ap- 
pointed a teacher. 


St. Joseph's Institute-—The boys of this Institute have been 
removed to Throgg’s Neck, Westchester county, N. Y., about 
five miles from the parent school. The Institute has now, as 
appears in our Tabular Statement, three branches—one at 
Fordham, one at Throgg’s Neck, and one in Brooklyn. 

Colorado Institute-—Mr. O. J. Kennedy has resigned the 
position of teacher and editor of the Jndex, and is succeeded by 
Mr. H. M. Harbert, a semi-mute graduate of the Kansas In- 
stitution 

The four semi-mute pupils are taught articulation and lip- 
reading one half hour each day by Mrs. Kennedy, one of the 
teachers. Mr. Ralstin, in his recent report, recommends the 
employment of a special teacher of articulation and the adop- 
tion of Bell’s “ Visible Speech.” He also urges the erection of 
a new building, as the present one is already crowded, and 
more pupils are seeking admission. 


Cincinnati Day-School.— Mr. Robert King, formerly astudent 
in the National College, has been appointed assistant teacher. 

Western Pennsylvania Institution.—Miss Kate E. Brunner, 
of Philadelphia, a graduate of the Philadelphia Normal School 
for Girls, has been added to the corps of instructica. 


Western New York Institution.—The following additions 
have been made to the corps of instructors: Mr. S. A. Ellis, a 
graduate of Rochester University, and formerly Superintendent 
of Public Schools of Rochester; Mr. Ward T. Sutherland, a 
recent graduate of the University; Miss Lucy W. McGill, a 
graduate of the Free Academy, and Miss Mary E. Tousey, a 
graduate of Wells’ College. Miss A. E. Thompson, who taught 
last year, has gone to Boston for a year’s study of “ Visible 
Speech.” 

The experiment of carrying on two separate establishments, 
described in the last July Avnals, not having proved satisfac- 
tory, the entire Institution has been removed to the “ Truant 
House” property, 263 North St. Paul street, which has received 
considerable changes and additions for its accommodation. 
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Ontario Institution.—Dr. W. J. Palmer was married on the 
22d of October last to Mrs. F. P. Meudell. a resident of Belle- 
ville, Ontario. 


Mackay Institution.—Miss Clara Bulmer, late teacher of 
articulation, has been dismissed, and a new teacher is required. 

The Institution has no endowment, and is now in debt. It 
is hoped Mr. Mackay’s benevolent example will be followed, 
and means for the maintenance of the Institution be provided 
either by public appropriation or private subscription. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 

The “ International Congress.”—A so-called “ International 
Congress for the Improvement of the Condition of Deaf-Mutes” 
was held at Paris from the 23d to the 30th of September last. 
La Décentralisation, a newspaper published at Lyons, says 
that “nearly all the nations of Europe, as well as the United 
States, were represented in the Congress; but in the fuller 
account published in La Liberté, of Paris, we find no mention 
of delegates from any nation but France and Italy taking part 
in the proceedings, and no foreigners are recorded as having 
been present except ex-Director Borg, of the institution at 
Stockholm, Abbe Balestra, of the school at Como, Italy, and the 
Hon. J. D. Philbrick, of Boston, Mass., who, however well 
fitted to represent this country in other respects, is not a 
teacher of deaf mutes. The invitation to participate in the 
“Congress” sent to the editor of the Annals did not arrive 
until several days after the “Congress” had been held. If our 
professional brethren in this and other countries were all in- 
vited in the same way it is not strange if, as seems to have been 
the case, the “Congress ’ was “international” only in name. 

Not only does it appear that the ‘‘ Congress,” with few excep- 
tions, was limited to representatives of the institutions of 
France, but that it was composed almost entirely of persons 
connected with the articulation schools of that country, which, 
notwithstanding their merits, are very insignificant in number 
and size as compared with those of the manual method. Of the 
seven members of the committee of organization, M. Léon 
Vaisse, formerly director, and now honorary director of the 
National Institution at Paris, who was elected president of the 
“Congress,” was the only one who has ever had any connection 
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with the system of instruction generally prevailing in France ; 
and in the discussion of the value of the various methods, 
while M. Emile Grosselin defended his father’s “ phonomimic 
method,” (described in the Annals, vol. xx, page 116,) M. Four- 
cade explained the method pursued in the Institution of Saint- 
Médard-les-Soissons, (“but without succeeding, perhaps, in 
making himself fully understood,”) Messrs. Magnat of Paris, 
Hugentobler of Lyons, Balestra of Como, and Bouvier of 
Saint-Hippolyte-du-Fort, (Gard,) urged the merits of articula- 
tion—the only advocate of what is known as the French system 
seems to have been the Abbe Lambert, chaplain of the National 
Institution. The following resolution—of the importance of 
which, as an expression of opinion, our readers can judge from 
the manner in which the “Congress” was constituted—was 
adopted with only two dissenting votes : 


“The Congress, after mature deliberation, is of the opinion 
that, while the use of signs common to all deaf-mutes should 
be retained as an aid in instruction and as the first means of 
communication between teacher and pupil, preference should 
be given to the method of articulation and lip-reading, which 
has for its purpose the restoration of the deaf-mute to society 


—a preference which is further justified by the use generally 
made of this method in all the nations of Europe and even in 
America.” 

Lest silence should be taken as acquiescence, perhaps we 
ought to say, for the information of our foreign readers, that 
the last clause of this resolution is entirely incorrect so far as 
America is concerned. While articulation and lip-reading are 
very successfully taught in some American institutions, and 
harmonious and friendly relations exist among all, the articula- 
tion method is very far from being “ generally ” used, and it is 
not regarded by most American teachers as preferable for the 
majority of deaf-mutes. 

It was voted that hereafter an “ international congress” be 
held every three years, and a “national congress” annually. 
The “ national congress ” is to meet next year at Lyons; the 
place for the “international,” three years hence, is not yet 
appointed. 


Deaf-Mute Material at the Paris Exposition.—Prof. Gio- 
vanni Anfossi, writing in the Italian periodical Dell’ Hduca- 
zione dei Sordo-Muti of the deaf-mute material exhibited at the 
Universal Exposition of 1878, says that only four countries 
were represented, viz., Italy, France, Spain, and Switzerland. 
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He overlooked the large collection of institution reports, text- 
books, photographs of buildings, the Annals, etc., sent from 
this country, which, we should judge from what he says, sur- 
passed any that he saw. The material from the other countries 
named was of the same general character, Italy, however, being 
the only one besides America th:+ contributed a periodical. 

Loss of Sight and Hearing.—The Michigan Mirror quotes 
from the Wayne county, Mich., Zidings the following remark- 
able account of the loss of sight, hearing and speech, and the 
subsequent recovery of speech, by Lizzie Spafford, an inmate of 
the Wayne county poor-house. We hope some one in the 
Michigan Institution will take pains to investigate the case 
further, and that, if possible, provision may be made for the 
girl’s education : 


“Lizzie is about thirteen years of age, was born in Lansing, 
and, as near as can be ascertained, did not differ from other 
children until she reached the age of nine years, when she 
began to lose her sight and hearing, and in a short time became 
totally blind and deaf, but she retained the ability to talk until 
about one year since, when she seemed to have forgotten how 


to articulate words. She remained in this terrible condition, as 
verily alone in the world as if shut in a living tomb, until last 
week, when, meeting with an accident by which she sprained 
her wrist, the attending physician administered chloroform that 
he might the better examine the injured limb. On recovering 
from its effects she commenced first to whisper, and by re- 
peated effort has begun again to talk, and seems to remember 
everything she ever knew. She places her hand under the chin 
of the person with whom she converses, and asks questions, 
which are answered by a nod or shake of the head. She is re- 
markably quick to apprehend the meaning of a sign or motion 
brought to her knowledge by the sense of feeling. If she is 
speaking of a person, and any one closes her eyes, she will say, 
‘Are they dead?’ If a motion is made with her hand, she will 
inquire, ‘Are they gone away?’ and thus she will frequently 
continue for a half hour, seeming as much interested as though 
in the possession of all her senses. 

“ Her religious education was not neglected during her early 
childhood. She expresses her beliefin the existence of a God, 
and says He can make her see and hear if He thinks best. She 
says ‘the world is round, but it doesn’t leok as if it was,’ and 
asks the question, ‘What does it stand upon? Thus she will 
continue to make inquiries that can but cause the hearer to 
earnestly desire that some means may be devised to communi- 
cate information to her active and hungry mind.” 
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A Deaf Composer.—We find this item among the musical 
notes of the New York 7ribune of October 3, 1878: 


“The deaf and dumb composer, Smetano, has been on a visit 
to Prague. He brought with him his new national three-act 
opera, (Geheimniss,) which is accepted by Herr Klicka, manager 
of the Tschek Theatre, to whom Smetano played the more im- 
portant numbers to mark the tempi. This is his seventh dram- 
atic work, and, like ‘Der Kuss’ and later productions, was 
written when he was completely deaf. His operas have already 
brought 100,000 florins to the treasury of the Tschek Theatre. 
A dramatic author or a musician who has had to endure the 
miseries which accompany the rehearsal and production of a 
work will have more of envy than of commiseration for Sme- 
tano’s condition.” 


Heinicke's Portrait.—We have had some copies of Heinicke’s 
portrait, published in the last number of the Annals, printed 
on paper of suitable size for framing. We shall be happy to 
send a copy, free of charge, to any institution that may desire it. 


Mute Dogs.—The following paragraph, taken from the Lon- 
don Hxaminer, has been going the rounds of the newspapers : 

** A deaf and dumb lady living in a German city had as com- 
panion a younger woman, who was also deaf and dumb. They 
lived in a small set of rooms opening on the public corridor of 
the house. Somebody gave the elder lady a little dog asa 
present. For some time, whenever anybody rang the bell at 
the door, the dog barked to call the attention of his mistress. 
The dog soon discovered, however, that neither the bell nor 
the barking made any impression on the women, and he took 
to the practice of merely pulling one of them by the dress with 
his teeth, in order to explain that some one was at the door. 
Gradually the dog ceased to bark altogether, and for more than 
two years before his death he remained as mute as his two 
‘companions.’ When expression by sound was useless, it fell 
with him into absolute disuse.” 


A similar instance came to our knowledge some time ago 
from an entirely trustworthy source. Mr. D. S. Rogers, of 
Cedar Spring, 8. C., a graduate of the National College, and 
late a teacher in the Iowa Institution, whose parents, brother, 
and sisters are, like himself, deaf-mute, told us that at his 
home there was a sagacious dog, of the spaniel breed, which 
never used to bark, and which, consequently, was called by the 
neighbors a “dumb dog.” This dog understood gestures very 
well, and would obey a great many directions given him in the 
sign-language. 
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New Schools.—Three schools appear in our Tabular State- 
ment of this year for the first time: St. John’s Catholic Insti- 
tution, at St. Francis Station, near Milwaukie, Wis.; the class 
in Mr. Knapp’s School, at Baltimore; and the “ Phonological 
Institute,” at Milwaukie. The two last named are taught by 
Germans on the German system; in St. John’s Institution 
signs are used. We understand also that a day-school is about 
to be opened at St. Louis by Mr. Delos Simpson, a graduate of 
the Michigan Institution and the National College. 

We omit from the list this year the New York Evening Class 
and the Erie Day-School, from which no replies have come to 
our circulars of inquiry, and of which we have heard nothing 


for a long time. 

The Growth of the Institutions.—The growth during the last 
twenty years in the number of institutions for the deaf and 
dumb, the number of pupils receiving instruction, and the 
number of teachers, may be seen from the following table, which 
is compiled from such tables as have been published within this 
period : 


| Number of | Number of | Number of 
| Institutions. Pupils Teachers. 


1857 20 

1866 

1867 .... 

1868 .. 

1869 


6,166 


The apparent decrease in the number of pupils in 1873 and 
1876 is due to the incompleteness of the statistics in those 
years, several institutions having failed to respond to the cir- 


cular of inquiry. If full returns had been received an increase 
would have been shown as in the other years. 


1,721 

2,012 

= 2,469 119 
2,016 120 

2,898 170 

3,246 187 

36 4.253 271 


= 
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